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One Kentucky Child—and Another 


One Kentucky child walks two blocks upon paved side- 
walks to school. Another walks two miles along a road 
deep in Kentucky mud. The second child may survive 
this handicap. % 














One Kentucky child is taught in a comfortable, ade- 
quately equipred, and tastefully arranged building. Another 
Kentucky child is taught in a shack, disreputable in ap- 
pearance both without and within, poorly lighted, and 
heated (?) by an unjacketed stove around which in cold 
weather the children huddle in layers. The second child 
may survive these handicaps. 





One Kentucky child is taught in an environment in which 
the fundamental laws of health are conscientiously ob- 
served. Another Kentucky child attends a school an item- 
ization of whose violations of the same laws would make an 
exceedingly distasteful bit of reading. Still, the second 
child may survive this handicap. 


One Kentucky child is taught by a teacher with a trained 
mind, a professional attitude, a love for children. Light 
and joy attend all her ways. Another Kentucky child is 
taught by an untrained teacher, stolid of mind, careless of 
person, with no professional outlook, with no care for child- 
ren, with no joy in work. CAN THE SECOND KEN- 
TUCKY CHILD SURVIVE THIS HANDICAP’ 
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The Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College and 
Normal School 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Second Semester Begins January 31, 1927 
3 














Completely equipped to occupy the entire range from 
Kindergarten to College. The South’s finest Training 
School conducted under the auspices of the State 
Teachers College. 


The Institution is giving special attention to the curriculum 


it offers for the TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES. This curriculum covers four 


years of college work and leads to the Baccalaureate degree. 


The demand for teachers in this field, the salaries available, 
and the opportunities for constructive service warrant the 
institution’s interest in this curriculum. 





Write For 
THE NEW CATALOG 
A Copy of 
TEACHERS COLLEGE HEIGHTS 


These publications are now ready for distribution. They 
will give full information concerning expenses, courses of 
study and other items. These publications and other 
information will be mailed free on request. 


Address: President H. H. CHERRY — 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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TEACHING AIDS 


Use our TEACHERS CATALOG as your reference for 


INSTRUCTIVE SEATWORK 
KINDERGARTEN & PRIMARY MATERIAL 
TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES 


It will make teaching more interesting 


Copy of our catalog sent free upon request. 


TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


imcorporated 


311-13 W. Main Street LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


“Everything for the School’’ 
































Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College and Normal School 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


Eastern is offering four units of shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping and 
salesmanship to students who have twelve high school units. 


Eastern is offering twelve hours of the same subjects to students who have thirty-two 
hours of college work. 

Eastern is offering from twenty-four to thirty-four semester hours of the same subjects 
to students who already have sixty-four semester hours of college credit. 

Eastern is offering these courses for two purposes; 


1. To enable students to teach these subjects. 
2. To enable students to secure work during the months when they cannot secure 
a teaching position. 


For further information, write to 


T. J. COATES, Puenidinas 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 
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FILL THE 


YEAR WITH RICHNESS 


Can you throw off the stress and strain of your work and have a thoroughly 


good time? 


If you’can’t there is something ,wrong with you. 
many different ways of having a good time. 


Of course, there are 
You may have it by losing yourself 


in the reading of a book which has no earthly connection with school teaching. 
Fortunate you are if every once in a while some good book takes you by the hand 
gently or by the collar roughly and leads or drags you away off from the noise 


and pull of your daily task. 


How it refreshes and recreates you! 


Are you 


located in a district so commonplace and vacant that you are starving for com- 
The reading of a few books will fill the year 
with richness and every day of it with a good time.—F. G. Barr, President of the 


panionship and social enjoyment? 


National Education Association. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 











AN EQUAL EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERY 
KENTUCKY CHILD 


The KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL is com- 
mitted to the campaign for a more equitable 
distribution of educational opportunity 
among the children of Kentucky. The 
ideal carried in the slogan printed above is 
too big for one to grasp with clarity the 
details of the campaign to be waged for its 
attainment. We shall have to think and 
pray as we go. 





ATHLETICS 


“What we need most for you to teach us,” 
said the President of a Central American 
Republic to a visiting delegation from the 
United States, “is your games. Our 
People,” he continued, “are brave. They 
know how to fight, but they are too sure 
in victory, too sullen in defeat.’ 


A great compliment to American athlet- 
ics, that, cocksureness and sullenness are 
not admirable traits. What more magnifi- 
cent lesson could be taught than to accept 
victory in humility, defeat gracefully. 
Athletics have (or has) come far in this 
generation. Ringers are fast passing. Not 
often now is the high school team pitched 
to victory by the garageman, or plunged 
to victory by the iceman. Gone are the 
wry-minded referees of yesteryear. Even 
the alumni are quieting down. There is 
prevalent a strong suspicion that the star 
is studying some. 


We need, in Kentucky Schools, athletics 
for strong men and women, athletics to 
make strong men and women. Clean, 


honest athletics, not overpowering or over- 
shadowing the other departments of the 
school, intense athletics but not frenzied 
athletics. We need athletics that teach 
participants and spectors alike the fine 
grace of winning and losing in the spirit of 
true sportsmanship. 


——= 


POLITICS AND POLITICIANS 


There is nothing off color in the ancestry 
of these terms. They belong, so to speak, 
to one of the dictionary’s foremost families, 
But of late years, as often happens to the 
scions of foremost families, they have in 
public esteem, shaded away from their 
earlier distinctions. Why? And is the 
public’s estimate warranted? 


In the first place, who is a politician) 
What are the marks of identification 
which set him off from those who are not 
politicians? Is any man who seeks public 
office, or who is influential in public affairs 
a politician? Or is a politician one who 
buys and sells public office, legislative 
preference, and the like? And what is the 
particular connotation of the term politics? 
What is meant by “politics in the schools,” 
“politics in the tobacco pool,’’ and so on? 
Does it mean that a bank wields its influ- 
ence in the election of a superintendent in 
order that it may be awarded custodianship 
of the school fund? Does it mean thata 
teacher is given a position in a school ora 
contract to a firm in payment for votes or 
their equivalent? Does it mean _ that 
teachers seek to advance their pay, their 
professional status through their partisan 
affiliations? 


In the second place, this is in part at 
least, a democratic government. Laws are 
made and enforced by representatives of the 
people. In the selection of the representa- 
tives, the banker, the butcher, and the 
candlestick-maker stand with equal footing. 
The field is free, a vote is a vote, and the 
man who gets most of them is delegated 
with the authority of representativeship. 
It is an honorable matter to run for office, 
to hold office. Then, too, some unofficial 
representatives have been vastly helpful in 
the establishment of state and national 
policies. All of which is to say that we 
stand in need of a reassignment of meanings 
to the term politician. Seeming as it does, 
to carry a sinister note it is harmful, 
probably vicious, to apply it indiscrim- 
inately to all who seek or hold office. 
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In the third place, we have been notably 
and notoriously careless in the uses we have 
made of our suffrage—probably the most 
precious heritage of a new continent. Not 
more than one out of four of us use it at all. 
Then, when we do use it frequently we don’t 
yote for the best man. Frequently, the 
best man doesn’t seek our votes. Result: 
we are represented by some good men, 
some mediocre men, some poor men. Toa 

r man (no reference is made to a lack of 
wealth) an office is an opportunity for selfish 
gain. Schools are the wherewith for trad- 
ing. There is good trafficking available in 
road funds. The poor representative of 
the people fans the possessions and preju- 
dices of his constituents into flame. His 
constituents (many of them) finding it 
easier to be inflamed than intelligent lend 
further aid in his demagoguery. Beware 
of the poor man who seeks your vote. 


But in any case, we, the people are to 
blame. If politicians are bad we connived 
with them to that end. If schools are poor 
they are so with our tacit consent. If 
roads are muddy blame us. To claim that 
we are not able to help ourselves is stupid. 
Is not the creator greater than the thing 
created? Are not the people greater than 
the officials they choose? 


Finally, we the people, should of course 
and in fact choose the best men and women 
to represent us. We should draft their 
services if not otherwise available. The 
failure of such men and women to offer for 
public office constitutes an emergency no 
less grave than war. Then, having chosen 
good,men and women we should honor 
them. If we continue to employ the term 
politician we should revise its connotations, 
making it true to its ancestry relieving it 
of the discredit which we the people have 
in our gross carelessness, have allowed to 
attach to it. 





FF. D..2. A. 


The First District Education Association 
met at Murray, Ky., November 26-27 with 
an enrollment that surpassed, by a large 
number, any previous enrollment in the 
history of the organization. A most 
excellent program had been arranged. 
Among those having prominent places on 
the program of the general meeting were: 


Dr. O. T. Carson of Oxford, Ohio, Superin- 
tendent McHenry Rhoads of Frankfort, 
President Rainey T. Wells of Murray and 
Dr. H. H. Cherry of Bowling Green. 


The departmental meetings were of 
especial interest. Definite constructive 
schedules of discussion were provided in 
four sections: namely High School, Inter- 
mediate, Primary and English. Points of 
vital interest to teachers in their respective 
fields were embodied in the discussions. 
Addresses were made by people skilled in 
their particular interests. The concerts 
given by the U. S. Naval Band, on the 
afternoon and evening of Friday, were 
enjoyable features of the convention. 


The hospitality shown by the citizens of 
Murray was a feature that could not be 
overlooked. They met all trains, and 
threw open their homes for entertaining 
the delegates. 


The entire program was characterized 
by an optimism that is rarely found. There 
was instilled in those present an inspiration 
for doing better and bigger things for 
education in Kentucky. 





VETERAN COUNTY SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


The Counties of Jefferson, Bullitt, Meade 
and Nelson, probably take first rank in 
maintaining County Superintendents in 
office. Nelson County has held Superin- 
tendent W. T. McClain, in office for 
twenty-two years; the county of Jefferson 
has kept Mr. O. J. Stivers, on the job for 
eighteen years, while Bullitt and Meade 
have maintained in office for sixteen years, 
respectively, Mr. O. L. Roby and Mr. L. H. 
Powell. All of these Superintendents have 
been re-elected for another four year term. 
School Boards are to be congratulated on 
maintaining in office efficient County 
Superintendents who have demonstrated 
their ability to inaugurate and supervise 
an outstanding system of public schools. 
The KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL con- 
gratulates these gentlemen and their Boards 
of Education on this outstanding record. 


An Equal Educational Opportunity for 
Every Kentucky Child. 
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PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 


President Cherry is making a strong 
plea for one hundred per cent membership 
in the K. E. A. of the teaching profession 
in Kentucky. The following pledge form 
has been circulated, and the list printed 
herewith indicates a favorable response to 
the one hundred per cent idea. Pledges 
now total about 10,000. 

Date ....., 1926 


H. H. Cherry, 
President Kentucky Education Association, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Dear Sir: 

You are authorized to enroll the teachers 
of _., aS members of 
the K. E. A. for 1926-27 on a 100% basis. 
The total number of teachers enrolled in 
this unit is approximately 


[POSE CLC See eee eee 























aa icipmiiionnied Ore 

Name eiatileaigeliallansdiice 
County SUPERINTENDENT 
NN a eee S. Shaw 
Bath aes -R. W. Kincaid 
Boyd L. C. Caldwell 
RII a ac eat J. M. McVey 
Breckinridge Marshall Norton 


.Ervine Turner 
”_Harry F. Monahon 


ee 
See 





eee Peete roe Ora L. Roby 
Butler........... ae eee. Iva Anderson 
Barren......... see ate i oa pli Rit Seo W. M. Totty 
| _ LESSER eer V. W. Wallace 
| 2 Se Ce eee eee. Farris McGlone 
Sees Foret eee Robert E. Traylor 
Carroll Seer ee seers Cee | re 
COS nnn: | | i FN 
Christian... -ceeceeeceescee--ssse---neee-H. W. Peters 
Clark... ...-Paris B. Akin 
OO ener Baxter Bledsoe 
SC enn ne Mrs. Gertie M. Lindsey 
DE Mamie West Scott 
Fayette Seats opener Sere ....Mattie Dalton 
Franklin N. J. Parsons 
Garrard T. W. Skinner 





NI a ocsccccccteacsecceaenssencenecece eB FOE SUIT 
CO ERO. fi Pe 
CO Se enweeeer Robt. J. Nickel 
_ |. eS eeamrmemernees | ie 
Se eee a erent mene ..J. A. Payne 
Len eee _B. D. Nisbet 
LS eae _N. O. Kimber 
0 ee ie J. Stivers 
SO SE eenmrnmenenmncrseres (hi) 
eee ee ee ...H. H. Taylor 
OO” SE ne eee ...W. W. Evans 
J: eee __L. B. Hammack 


1 See neeeeoe ees -Arlie Boggs 


SEES ree eneree eeee _Anna L. Bertram 
[00 eee ..S. B. Godbey 
Livingston... -vwvsss-ass-s-....Mrs. Mamie Y. Ferguson 
Logan... aa ...R. N. Beauchamp 




























































































Lyon N. G. Marti 
McCreary. | ee oe Haan 
SLA 0 i emer: Lelia Jane Harris 
Marion........... Sane een seers John Clarkson 
S075] | ee eee Roy O. Chumbler 
NLS Cee) (SR Se rere nee H. L. Williams 
RVACIRIMONDIRANNS 05sec fk ....M. C. Hughes 
Le CS ee eee percrebest ce ses J. W. Dillehay 
NO EC EE ea eae te nee W. M. McClain 
C1 eee ae ee O. L. Shultz 
COE AE os oe ROR Fe Clara A. Jones 
5 UES Pee eee eee erence: L. E. Meece 
Doty a Re ee cement M. C. Napier 
LED See eae eens J. H. Powers 
BROPORGOA SIRE Sco encoue shone che, ae D. G. Bullock 
PIERS cee oe hes Et Ss) A ce a de ee ee E. J. Paxton 
EUECISSS SESE Ot oie ee ne eee re Rene Alice Adams 
‘Ctl eee oneene early H. G. Watson 
ne ee ae J. N. Holland 
GREEN 2.2 C. H. Gentry 
i ere Reena es. G. R. McCoy 
vega Bo alee se is os areas J. F. McWhorter 
Webster... = T. W. Johnson 
UDEDE (ERE noe. G. Louis Hume 
COLETTD © 2 LIONS Ane aed an ln J. W. Reiley 
[21 7 eee cee Mrs. Lucy L. Smith 
LID CCC. ee eee best Re ae R. I. Glover 
CU 1 RO eee arin eee ee eee eee A. M. Shelton 
DAViess...............-- J. W. Snyder 
NCES | ES seen i nee ee ener Edna S. Taylor 
Col Eee eet ener: Orie P. Gruelk 
UCC TS eee eee ey ane e J. O. Gordon 
Fulton... Lope ne ..J. R. Wall 
OT eee ene —Mrs. Mollie H. Greene 
LSE SSE cent aes eave Meret R. R. Roark 
DME DINS Se terre oh eo J. B. Heird 
CET ESR ree a ee ee W. S. Clark 
LS RS Ee eee L. H. Powell 
CITIES AND GRADE SCHOOLS SUPERINTENDEN! 
*Paris Lee Kirkpatrick 
OE Pao 1) een ee eee 345 aa J. W.. Ireland 
Scottsville N. D. Bryant 
Pineville W. M. Wilson 
Owingsville : >. F. Martin 
077 ES ee Se yes enpeaieree C. E. Ackley 
Catlettsburg J. T. Miracle 
owerport =... - F. Peters 
DVANSERS RUS VID ccs cs ceaveneceee John D. Spears 
Rochester Grade and High School...... i riers Gary 
Glasgow... . A. Palmore 
Murray State Normal School... “Rains T. Wells 
Bellevue ...-Vaught Mills 
Marion J. S. Brown 
Dawson Springs Judson Jenkins 
Owensboro J. L. Foust 
Glendale J. M. Hays 
Mayfield K. R. Patterson 
Cynthiana John W. Brooker 
Newcastle. J. A. Mitchell 
Madisonville e Harper Gatton 
Munfordville H. R. Riley 
Henderson C. E. Dudley 
Soh 5) ae Ae M. J. Clarke 
Louisville and Jefferson County 

MC RAMNaN IS TIONG. cece H. V. Bastin 
Louisville... B. W. Hartley 
Nicholasville... L. G. Wesley 
PROGPONVING. a .os- acc -e anon Neal A. Ransoi 
CO 1 eee O. F. Galloway 


*The first pledge received. 
#The first membership dues received. 
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Janceburg..... A. W. Glasgow 
Seoriivilic C. T. Canon 
BAW al <<as0--s<0caccsecsn=-nc-~ M. G. Carpenter 


Maysville... ..J. Howard Payne 
Eastern State Normal School Faculty... ._T. J. Coates 
Harrodsburg............-..-.-------------------0-+0 K. McKemie 


EL CSR eer oe eee Tim Meinschein 
TU Ree ee eee C. H. Jaggers 
a) 2 een H. W. Puckett 
Somerset... eae aN RR. E., Hill 
Ferguson Graded Sc ES aR NN: _V. D. Roberts 


Morehead State Normal whines bi iadal F. C. Button 


Georgetown...........-.-- ....J. W. Lancaster 
OL 7 SSS a econo em J. H. Muntz 
PTA aoe os ncn ns aces entencisecese W. L. Matthews 
Taylorsville.........-.------------e---e--seeeo+ Guy G. Nichols 
Sturgis... ..Fred Shultz 


Western State Normal School Faculty H.H. Cherry 




















EG LEE SOS 22 noe T. C. Cherry 
U5 TR C0) | ae R. A. Burton 
Clay Graded and High School... ...J. E. Weldon 
Dixon Graded School...................----- _R. W. Batsel, Ape 
BASRA INC Cor ccc2 Sa sac gene aeeaee | gn oH Jones 
CURT ETE, 11 c RR Re Elmer D. Hinkle 
MAWAY oa aaccccnteo nazi cn ..Wm. J. Moore 
TE DE ce ea nee Warren Peyton 
Jenkins Graded Schools.................---...----- J. G. Long 
Pembroke i RN ert er Chas. J. Petrie 
Elizabethtown John R. Pirtle 
NNN os sa cil oct ae getes R. be Dk gape 
Fordsville.................-.-.--- B. M. Owen 
Irvine J. O. Cannon 
CS Ce en ieee ren ee D. P. Curry 
Midway School..................--.--.--- re W. J. Moore 
BOWING GEER :....:-<----<20:05-so-nc0ctes-nep--tore= :” c. ag 4 
CESS: 0 ane eon Police D. Judd 
CURT ) 0) nea Giewn Kendall 
Mt. Eden Graded School..................------ Harold Reed 
PLLC 0) eee eae ore Everett Howton 
UCR: es cones an E. F. Birckhead 
OS CL) 20:1 Sere ee D. W. Bridges 
Leitchfield School..............--.---.-------+++- Bettie Morgan 
RSCHMONG - <a. c.a-<.<-n2-<en-0c2--000 ...W. F. O’Donnell 
Middlesbor0.....-.-cco-s+--s-ccecccsssseeeceee-eseveee- J. W. Bradner 
Rockport Graded School............... sarees Wm. Harris 
ree ERGESTS cc) [aa RSET. C. A. Stokes 
Wingo High School..............-..--..------- Woodfin Hutson 
Sebree School... ...Oscar Shemwell 


Little Rock County High School........B. W. Roberts 
Crofton High and Graded School........L. J. McGinley 


Williamsburg..............--.----c-ce---0ee-e++- Elbert T. Mackey 
Bvt SCHOO acs: 2. =a cecskeseceocnse-aed O. Warren 
Slaughters Graded School............ ~idmiund Noland 
Benton Graded School...............- 1. W. Whittenburg 
Sedalia’ High) School:............-.....<.<..1 G. R. Haley 
Burgin... W. M. Wesley 


Memorial Consolidated School........ h Stark Davis 
Bloomfield Graded School... ....J. J. Jewell, Jr. 











Hdmonton School).........-.<--:s<:e:--.:.-s-ssssos W. B. Kerr 
Red Bird High School.............2.-.---.---.0+- E. M. Miller 
Centertown High School...................-.------- Guy Shenk 
Pleasant Ridge High School... ..J. W. Clark, Jr. 
Ursuline Academy................-.-.---- -_ Sister ." Dolorosa 
Evarts Graded School 3 S. C. Kelly 
CO he ee neem Paul B. Boyd 
Bethel Academy..............-.------------ Geo. B. Burkholder 
Paducah............--------- L. J. Hanifan 
Bardstown W. F. Hibbs 


NOTE— If any pledge has been overlooked, please advise in 
order that pledge may be included in next list published in 
the Jourral. 


FUNDAMENTALS 


Teach reading, writing and arithmetic, 
of course, but not as fundamentals, except 
as in the learning one is taught to read fine 
things, to write beautiful thoughts, and to 
know that in the fundamentals of life the 
sum of one’s happiness cannot be obtained 
by subtracting from others, and that the 
way to multiply the value of one’s posses- 
sions is to divide them with others, espe- 
cially with those in need. Teach geography, 
but only, that to world knowledge may be 
added world sympathy and understanding 
and fellowship. Teach history that against 
its gray background of suffering and sorrow 
and struggle we may better understand the 
present and may project a fine future. 
Teach civics to make strong the ideals of 
liberty and justice, and to make free, 
through obedience, the citizens of a repub- 
lic. Teach science, but always as the 
handmate of religion, to reveal how the 
brooding spirit of God created the world 
and all that is therein, and see the stars in 
their courses, in accordance with the eternal 
laws that He Himself had ordained. Teach 
music and art and literature. Reveal 
beauty and truth. Inculcate social and 
civic ideals. 


Teach that which gives intelligence and 
skill, but forget not soul culture, for out of 
this comes the more abundant life bringing 
forth the fruits of the spirit. These are the 
real fundamentals in education, for charac- 
ter is higher than intellect and the soul 
shall never die.—Randall J. Condon, Presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association. 


MYSELF 


I never can hide myself from me: 

I see what others may never see. 

I know what others may never know; 
I never can fool myself, and so, 
Whatever happens I want to be 
Self-respecting and conscience free. 


I don’t want to keep on a closet shelf 
A lot of secrets about myself, 
And fool myself as I come and go 
Into thinking that nobody else will know 
The kind of a person I really am; 
I don’t want to dress myself in sham. 
— Selected. 
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ONE KENTUCKY 
COUNTY—AND ANOTHER 


A. C. Burton 


Equality of educational opportunity is 
the slogan of the Kentucky Education 
Association. It is coming to be the slogan 
of the civic clubs and of patriotic citizens 
everywhere. No greater slogan could be 
chosen by any people in a democracy. But 
it is well to remember that the causes of 
inequality are numerous and very formida- 
ble. It is well to remember that they can 





not be eradicated by talk or by writing 
papers. But it can be done, it must be 
done, if we are to have any permanent 
democracy. 


One important pre-requisite to any 
successful campaign for equality of oppor- 
tunity must be a knowledge of what are the 
inequalities. So far as possible we must 
learn the history and causes of such in- 
equalities. 


In the table below is given the figures 
from a statistical study of two western 
The two counties 








Kentucky counties. 





AGRICULTURAL 









































County A County B City X 
1. Area in square miles —........... = 308 350 scsechesto ccs 
2. Population... ——— ..japp. 11,000 20,000 app. 10,000 
3. Number of farms... t ,974 
4. Average size of farms... 83 
5. Average value land per a acre $14.76 
6. Average value all property ; er farm $2,144.00 ee: 
7. Assessed value all wealth......... ..|/$4,210,000.00 {18,000,000 00 $14,000,000 
app. rural 
8. Number farms operated by owners 1,349 2,532 
9. Number farms operated by tenants........ 542 1,401 
10. Average yield corn per acre, bushel........ 15:5 16.3 
11. Average yield tobacco per acre, pounds 740 885 
12. Average yield value animals per farm $465 $513 
13. Average yield value all crops per farm $807 Serene, 
14. Value of eggs sold._........ : $65,100 $138,240 Rater 
15. Number miles of hard surfaced road... 30 app. ASOT ae 
EDUCATIONAL 
16. Number white pupils in school census........................ S50r8 5,190 1,907 
17. Number enrolled in school 1924—25... 2,891 4,607 1,380 
18. Average daily attendance.. 1,536 2,804 : 073 
19. Percentage attendance based on roll... 53.1% 60.4% 77% 
20. Average number days attendance by each pupil... 74 85 139 
21. Number pupils in first grade... ee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 698 725 228 
22. Number pupils in fifth grade... ee a Ia Race te Suances 302 669 175 
23. Number pupils in eighth grade... 203 355 112 
24. Number pupils in high school... eee 65 345 306 
25. Number of elementary teac hers employ ed... 62 99 41 
26. Number with no high school training... 22 ree eee 
27. Number teachers with 2 years high school._............. 26 | i Poroeennmes. 
28. Number teachers with 4 years high school................ 14 84 41 
29. Number teachers with 2 years of college... 4 23 38 
30. Number of teachers teaching first year 1924-25... 7 12 7 
31. Percentage of teachers teaching for first time in 
oe cE aaa nE se een 75% 35% 16% 
32. Assessed wealth per pupil... $1, 126” $3 ,684 $6,080 
33. Local tax income per pupil............ $5 .63 $18 .53 app. $31.50 
34. Average value school property per pupil.................... app. $15.00 japp. $33.00 app. $225.00 
35. Minimum salary of teachers per month...................... $65 .00 $65 .00 $85 .00 
36. Maximum salary of teachers per month...................... app. $81.00 $91.00 $105 .00 
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adjoin each other and are somewhat 
similar in geography and character of 
population. The poorer county, which 
we designate as County A, is by no means 
the poorest county in the State. Nor is 
the wealthier county which we call B, by 
any means the wealthiest county in the 
State. The city X is located in the central 
part of county B and is the only urban 
place in the two counties. It is not the 
wealthiest city of its class in the State, but 
js just about an average for cities of its size. 


The data for the table are taken from the 
United States Census of 1920, The Biennial 
Report of our Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for 1924-25 and from the 
reports of the tax commissioners for 1925. 


GENERAL DIscussION OF TABLE 


1. County B, including the city of X, has 
nearly three times as many people as 
county A, it has more than seven times as 
much wealth. County A would have to 
levy a tax of $1.75, on the $100 worth of 
property to secure as much school revenue 
per pupil as county B gets with a tax rate 
of 40 cents per $100 worth of property. A 
must levy a tax rate of $2.80 to secure as 
much money per pupil as the city of X gets 
with a tax rate of 90 cents on the $100 
worth of property. The corporation and 
franchise tax of county B, is just about 
equal to the total tax of county A. 


2. The size of farms in the two counties 
is about the same, on the average, but land 
value in county A is only about one- 
fourth as much per acre as in County B. 
It is doubtful if land should be the main 
source of school revenue. 


3. Both counties depend too much on 
farm crops and too little on animals for 
their farm incomes. In both counties much 
relief could be found by giving more atten- 
tion to poultry and dairying. 


4. The irregular attendance of pupils at 
school in both counties is appalling. In 
county A, 700 pupils, on the average, out 
of 1,536 enrolled are absent every school 
day. 1,800 pupils, on the average, out of 
4,600 enrolled are always absent in county 
B. In the city of X, the attendance is 
rather poor for a city. An average of 300 
white children are always out of school. 
The full force of these figures, bad as they 


are, will not be understood at all unless 
we remember that the average absence is 
made up by twice the number of pupils 
absent daily. In other words there are 
1,400 pupils in county A, who are each 
absent about half the time. 


5. Incounty A, two-thirds of the teachers 
are inadequately educated and _ poorly 
trained. One third have only a common 
school education. In county B, one-third 
of the teachers rank too low in scholarship 
and training, while in the city X, practi- 
cally all teachers are very well trained for 
their work. 


6. In County A, half the pupils enrolled 
never reach the fifth grade and less than 
one-third reach the eighth grade. In 
county B, eighty-five per cent of the white 
children enrolled get to the fifth grade and 
half of them get to the eighth grade. 


7. In county A, only one-fourth of the 
teachers remain more than one year in the 
same schools. In county B, two-thirds of 
the teachers spend two or more years in the 
same districts. In the city the shift of 
teachers is only about one-sixth of those 
employed. 


8. There is a vast difference in the value 
of school property and equipment in the 
three units. In fact the difference is so 
great that it must of necessity lower the 
chances for many country pupils to succeed. 


9. County A appears to have a better 
salary schedule, considering her income for 
schools than county B. They have the 
same basal salary yet county B has three 
times as much county tax income per 
pupil. It would seem that county A 
could have as high standards of scholarship 
and training for teachers as B. This very 
great inequality could be _ eliminated, 
partly at least, by better administration. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The greatest single cause of unequal 
opportunities among our school children 
is due to differences in attendance at school. 
No amount of money can educate children 
who attend only half the time. Our 
greatest single need is an effective truancy 
law. Then we need health campaigns, 
because the most stringent attendance law 
can not reach all the pupils who are irregular 
in attendance now. 
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2. The State must learn that most every 
law it has enacted with reference to school 
finance has helped to widen the gap of in- 
equality. The state must provide some 
relief for the children in poorer counties. 


3. In the ‘‘Dog Days”’ of late summer is 
a good time to get over the roads but not 
the best time for effective school work. 


4. Kentucky spends about two hundred 
million dollars a year for luxuries and 
fifteen millions for schools. This state- 
ment needs no discussion. 


5. County A, and there are a score of 
counties poorer than A, has no earthly 
chance to eliminate all the inequalities 
which face its children. 


6. Big first grades and small eighth 
grades are due most largely to poor feed- 
ing, poor attendance and poor teaching. 


7. Good teachers do not have to teach 
for sixth-five dollars a month, without 
proper seats and desks, with no charts, no 
maps, no library and no place to play. 


8. The average farmer in counties A 
and B, could not select a good teacher if he 
had money to pay her and a well-equipped 
school in which to place her. He needs to 
study farming and not the selection of 
teachers. 


9. Kentucky is abundantly able to 
provide for money equality in county A 
and other counties in its class. County B, 
in co-operation with city X, can provide 
its own with proper tax laws. There are 
many other counties that can do this as 
easily as B. 


A PROFESSION OR A PROCESSION 


The custom of hiring and firing teachers, 
without regard to competency, faithfulness 
and years of service is a relic of autocracy, 
according to T. D. Martin, director of the 
Division of Records and Membership, 
National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., speaking today before the House 
of Delegates at the Louisiana Teachers As- 
sociation now in session in Alexandria. 


The speaker cited numerous instances 
where well-known scholars and administra- 
tors in education had been suddenly dis- 
missed from office. These dismissals are 
not confined to teachers only but to city 


and state superintendents and sometimes 
to the State University as was recently the 
case on the Pacific Coast. 


“For years, the educational world has 
been disturbed by the large annual teacher 
turnover,” he added. ‘Experts estimate 
that a teacher does not reach her greatest 
efficiency until she has taught at least five 
years and that in passing to a new school 
after this initial experience, she does not 
reach maximum efficiency in less than two 
years. Reliable statistics indicate that 
the average teacher, taking the nation asa 
whole, teaches only four years and that 
she teaches only two years in any given 
community. 


“In view of these facts, it is little wonder 
that some contend that teaching is a pro- 
cession rather than a profession. The real 
wonder is that the schools are as efficient 
as they are. No industrial organization 
could successfully operate with so large 
a turnover among its employees, for the 
efficiency of industrial plants is in direct 
proportion to their labor turnover.” 


Much of the turnover among teachers 
would be avoided if tenure laws were 
adopted. Some arguments in favor of 
such laws are: They are needed to protect 
teachers from unjust dismissal. They are 
needed to make a real profession of teach- 
ing. They are needed for the sake of the 
nation’s children. 


Mr. Martin sums up the case for secure 
tenure of teachers when he says: ‘‘Unless 
we can develop a real profession of teaching, 
we shall never be able to secure for the 
children of the country the type of teachers 
which they need and to which they are 
entitled. A professional spirit does not 
ordinarily thrive in the hearts of those who 
know that they may be dismissed at the end 
of the year, whether their service has been 
efficient or not, on petty personal or political 
grounds.” 


It would be of benefit to our souls if we 
teachers would take time enough each day 
to ask ourselves whether we have destroyed 
any ambitions, engaged in unjust criticisms, 
humiliated or belittled a sensitive child, 
embittered anyone in our charge by the use 
of sarcasm, or made one of them the butt 
of a joke.—The Indiana Teacher. 
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An Equal Educational Opportunity For 
Every Kentucky Child 


The statements made below will indicate that the slogan which has been adopted for use by the State's 
organized teachers is meeting with the unqualified and enthusiastic endorsement of leaders in various fields 


of educational activity. 


“An EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every KrEntTucKY CHILD” 


HurraAw! Now pull your hat down 
tight on your head. ‘Take off your coat. 
“Lend a hand.’’ This means me and you. 
We professionally trained teachers (normal 
school graduates), must consecrate our 
knowledge and skill to the children of the 
less favored school districts. Shall we not 
pledge to our State, at least three years of 
devoted work as a teacher in a rural 
school? ‘‘Doing, does it’—Come on, we 
will do it. 

CLoyp N. McALLIsTER, Dean 
Normal School, 
Berea, Kentucky. 





“An EQUAL EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGE 
For Every KENTUCKY CHILD” 


There is little sense in being a pessimist; 
yet we should never close our eyes to the 
light of truth and cry, ‘‘Where is it?” 


Some of the finest attributes that can 
crown a life are high and worthy aims, 
lofty ideals, and noble dreams. Unselfish 
school people are having visions and making 
dreams come to pass. 


Strictly speaking there is no such thing 
as an equal opportunity. It is a phantom, 
a physical impossibility. So long as we 
have a different type of soil, a varying 
topography, bad, indifferent and good 
roads, strong and weak teachers, families 
with different degrees of wealth, spirit, and 
intelligence, and schoolhouses with all 
shades of access, we cannot hope to have 
an equal opportunity for all. The sliding 
scale of life will never cease to operate. 
However there are some glaring defects 
that can be remedied. A county school 
system should have the service of a live 
superintendent. The job is often let out 
to the lowest bidder regardless of the here- 
after. The salaries vary from $1,500 and 


no expenses allowed up to $3,000 and a 
liberal expense allowance. 


The teachers in one county get a much 
larger salary than those in an adjoining 
county even though the poorer county pays 
the higher tax rate. The pay then is a 
matter of geography rather than of ability, 
training, and work. If our county were to 
double its present tax rate we would still 
be unable to pay as well as some of our 
counties. 


The first great step in equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities is to put life into the 
teachers by paying them for a months 
work what a bricklayer makes in ten days. 
The teachers salary being predicated on 
ability, attitude, growth, and _ training. 
After this step has been taken we can later 
start toward the top by making roads, 
bridging streams, making decent houses, 
equipped with modern necessities. 


What we need in Kentucky, is not a good 
five-cent cigar, as some wit has said, but 
twenty thousand Moses in the persons of 
teachers, preachers, and editors to stand 
before the Burning Bush of Understanding, 
become sanctified with the Holy Spirit of 
Endeavor and go down into the Egypt Land 
of Rural Kentucky, break the Idols of 
Mass Inertia, lead the stiff-necked voters 
and politicians across the Red Sea of In- 
difference into the Promised Land of Get 
Together on Our Educational Needs. 


We could then proceed to kill the Philis- 
tine Goliath of Pure Cussedness, Waste, 
and Contrariness, blow down the Narrow- 
ness walls of Jericho and possess the Land 
of A Sensible and Adequate Educational 
System from Dan to Bersheba. 


The State must become an equalizing 


factor. 
W. M. WarTKINs, 
Superintendent Casey County. 


An Equal Educational Opportunity for 
Every Kentucky Child. 
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“An EQuaL EDUCATIONAL OprorTUNITY 
For Every Kentucky CHILp” 


All who have made any serious study of 
the system of education in Kentucky have 
become familiar with the hopelessly en- 
tangled web of laws that govern the 
different school systems of our State. By 
studying closely these laws, we can readily 
see that a large portion of them have been 
passed merely to satisfy some local need 
and without any consideration of the State 
as a whole. Therefore, to my mind, the 
first step necessary in attempting to 
equalize educational opportunities in the 
State is to correct some of the inequalities 
imposed upon the schools by our laws. 


Realizing the importance of money in 
maintaining good schools, | am convinced 
that the tax laws and the laws governing 
the finance of the different school systems 
are wholly unjust and make it impossible 
for the children of the State to have an 
equal opportunity for an education. In 
fact, there is a greater difference than the 
face of the permitted tax rates indicate. 
Cities and graded districts have a greater 
amount of taxable wealth per pupil than is 
found in the rural districts, yet they are 
allowed a higher tax rate. 


Viewing our situation from the financial 
side I see no possibility of any great im- 
provement in educating all of our future 
citizens until the school laws are thoroughly 
revised, organized and equalized. 

H. W. PETERs, 
Superintendent Christian County. 


“An EQuaL EpUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every KeNtTUCKY CHILD” 


People talk a great deal about this 
slogan but few are doing much to realize it. 


Few people, I think, know how far we 
are from realizing it. Few people realize 
that only fifteen out of every one-hundred 
teachers in Kentucky have as much as 
standard training. Dr. H. L. Donovan, 


professor of elementary education at Pea- 
body College for Teachers Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, recently completed a study which 
shows the deplorable figures given above 
that is, fifteen standard trained teachers 
in every hundred in Kentucky. 





I know that when we begin to talk about 
the training of Public School teachers that 
there are some people who say that gradua- 
tion from a State Normal School or College 
will not make a person a good teacher. | 
agree with that statement that this alone 
will not make a good school teacher, but 
I do claim that this is necessary to give a 
potential school teacher an opportunity 
for the highest and best service in the 
schoolroom. There is no use for us to 
expect an equal educational opportunity 
for every Kentucky child until we give 
every Kentucky child a trained, earnest 
and sincere teacher. 


I know we need an amendment to the 
Constitution to make it possible to appoint 
a State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion who can remain in office over a long 
period of years, and thereby give to the 
State a continuous educational policy. 


I know that we need a new State text- 
book law that will be fair to every child. 


I know that we need a new method of 
distribution of the State school funds, that 
will in a measure equalize financial oppor- 
tunities for all the children of the State, 
but we can have all these things and yet 
have inequality in educational opportunity 
in Kentucky. 


School teachers thoroughly trained, in- 
spired with an inspiration that only comes 
from a background of real culture can 
realize all of these objectives. All children 
must be kept in school if they are to have 
equality of educational opportunity. Com- 
pulsory school laws will never keep all the 
children in the schools, but interesting, 
thoroughly-trained, inspired teachers will 
keep them there. 


If we want educational opportunity for 
every Kentucky child we can have it. 
Money is the cheapest thing in the world. 
It is easy to get money for school support. 
It is easy to get tax-payers, parents, and 
citizens in general, willing to do anything 
in reason for our schools if we have real 
teachers teaching their children. 


We need in this State a deepening of our 
spiritual vision. We need new values 
placed on child life. We need a real 
awakening among our teachers, an awaken- 
ing that will help them to see school teach- 
ing as the greatest profession in which they 
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can possibly devote their life, an awakening 
that will cause our school teachers to be 
unwilling to assume or continue to carry 
the responsibility of teaching without 
the highest and best preparation. 

Are we in Kentucky unselfish enough to 
undertake this work? If we are, we are 
ready to undertake the realization of our 
slogan. 

KIRKPATRICK, 
Paris City Schools. 


LEE 


“An EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every KENTUCKY CHILD”’ 


The statement that Kentucky or any 
other state has or ever will offer equal 
educational opportunity to every child is as 
chimerical as the statement that all men 
are created free and equal. However, we 
like to believe that all men are created 
equal and that same desire for universal 
justice, makes me believe implicitly in the 
principle that Kentucky should enact 
measures requiring such a distribution of 
its educational finances as would (1) insure 
to every child an opportunity of attending 
school; (2) make these opportunities as 
nearly equal as possible. 

The phrase ‘equal opportunity’? when 
in practical operation will mean, in one 
district, assisting in a building program; 
in another, transportation to an adjoining 
district maintaining high school; in another, 
aid for enriching and widening the cur- 
riculum; in another, playground facilities; 
in most of them, better trained teachers; 
and in all, more capable supervision. 

There are two very obvious principles that 
should determine whether or not a county 
or district is deserving of State aid (1) if its 
wealth per pupil is below the average of the 
State and (2) if its tax rate is above the 
average of the State. Both of these 
determine not only the ability and effort 
in an abstract way but are visible evidences 
of a worthy aspirant struggling under an 
undue handicap. The State should not 
stand by and merely admire the ambition 
of a community but rather should she be 
willing to take that maternal attitude 
which is hostile to the principle of com- 
pelling any of her children to start life’s 
race thus handicapped. 

W. J. CAPLINGER, 
Murray State Normal and T eachers College. 


“An EQuaL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every KENTUCKY CHILD” 


I heartily endorse the above slogan for 
many reasons. 


1. Because it is the birthright and in- 
heritance of every child, either in Kentucky 
or any other place in the world, to enjoy~ 
an opportunity for education commensu- 
rate with that of every other child. 


2. I endorse the sentiment because it is 
democratic in spirit. The American educa- 
tion system is the greatest democratic insti- 
tution in the world. In harmony with that 
it is only right that every child in this 
Democracy should enjoy an equal educa- 
tional opportunity with every other child. 


3. In the next place, Kentucky cannot 
go forward half educated and half ignorant. 
In parts of Kentucky the resources are such 
that there are not sufficient fundswith which 
to provide education for the children. If 
they are to enjoy these equal privileges, 
funds must be provided for this purpose. 


4. Again, let me say that I endorse the 
above slogan because it will help to give 
Kentucky a standing with the other States 
in this great Union. Until we are willing 
and ready to provide equal educational 
opportunities for every boy and every girl 
we must be content with the low rating 
which we now have. ‘Therefore, I endorse 
the above slogan. 

C. E. DUDLEY, 
Superintendent, Henderson City Schools. 


“AN EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every KENTUCKY CHILD” 


Many of the inequalities in education 
that exist in Kentucky can be readily 
corrected without cost to the citizens, and 
much can be done to ameliorate all of the 
most glaring defects in our system by a 
united Kentucky Education Association, 
working for the gocd of all. We cannot 
hope for permanent good till every Ken- 
tucky child has the same opportunity to 
secure the benefits of an education that any 
“oe child may have. 


wT he county child attending the usual 
one-room school is more handicapped than 
any other and if the rural school cannot 
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The Gregg Stenographic 
Course 
Use These Books and Eliminate Unnecessary Duplication 
List Price 
$1.50 


The Gregg Shorthand Manual................ 1 
a RE I ON oth io ai 0 ow 4 5-00 0's 60°55 420 8 


The New Rational Typewriting............... 1.20 
Applied Business English and Correspondence... 1.00 
INS NO oo: eA oie 6i0:ns 05 as 50 00 .0:0 1.40 


EFFECTIVELY CORRELATED 


Effective though all these texts are in them- 
selves, they reach their full 100 per cent ef- 
ficiency only when the whole five are used to- 
gether. 


Each has been planned to correlate with 
the others: They dovetail perfectly. 


Every Gregg textbook is written on the fir- 
ing line. Every page is tested in actual 
classrooms before it appears in print. Every 
principle set forth has been proved over and 
over again. 


Examine These Books at Our Expense 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 














be brought to a much higher level in every 
phase of its work this terrible injustice will 
continue. 


The rural schools need more equipment, 
better trained and better paid teachers; 
they need many things that will cost money, 
but first of all, they need an improved 
system of administration, and this can be 
provided without cost while means for pro- 
viding the needed money are being devised. 


The Kentucky Education Association, is 
right in its move to secure equal powers 
and responsibilities for City and County 
Boards of Education. The schools will 
improve materially and many inequalities 
will disappear if the system of administra- 
tion is improved. 


KENNETH PATTERSON, 
Mayfield City Schools. 





The love of beauty may be hard to 
explain, but it plays a highly important 
part in all worthwhile living. 

—Henry Newman, Ph. D. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM 


“The Sad State of Educational Journal- 
ism,” is the title of an article by Cyrus 
Ballard, in the Educational Review for 
October. 1926, in which he makes the 
following points. 

1. Educational sections of public libra- 

ries are not used. 

2. Teachers either read very carelessly 
or not at all. 

3. Teachers who buy independent maga- 
zines do so because they find what they 
want. 

4. Teachers who receive association 
magazines get them incidentally 0 
that circulation facts give the editor 
no clue as to appeal of the material 
published. 

5. Association journals reprint conven- 
tion speeches which are already fa- 
miliar to a large number of delegates, 

6. The association journal in a sense 

comes free, whereas, people have a 

tendency to value expensive things 

hard to get. 

. Articles deal too much with things 
rather than with men and women who 
did and thought these things. 

8. Journalism should learn to find the 
news of creative ideas as well as the 
news of incidents. 

9. Few educational magazines pay for 

editorial contributions. 

The editor of an educational journal 

should select high-class contributors 

and permit them to advance the 
latest educational thought. 

11. One picture is worthy ten thousand 

words. 

The average school teacher likes 

color, variety and a seat on the 

sidelines of any controversy. 


~I 


10. 


12. 





RECOGNITION AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


At the recent meeting of the Southern 
Association of Colleges, Berea College and 
The Western Kentucky Teachers College 
were admitted to membership. This ad- 
mission carries with it eligibility for the 
graduates of these institutions to teach in 
any of the accredited high schools of the 
South. It carries with it, also, the responsi- 
bility of measuring to the highest standards 
in college administration and instruction. 
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THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Association met in Bowling Green, 
October 29th and 30th with an enrollment 
of 624. This an increase over last year 
of more than a hundred per cent. The 
meeting was full of enthusiasm and real 
professional spirit. On every hand one 
met teachers with a conviction that we 
have our problems and that those problems 
can be solved. 


The slogan of the meeting was “An 
equal opportunity for all the boys and 
girls in the district.’’ The first session was 
devoted to a study of the entire district 
with a view to learning something of the 
extent and causes of inequalities which now 
exist. 


On Friday afternoon the session was 
devoted to some means of betterment for 
existing conditions. 


Saturday was given over to a study of 
“The Educational outlook in Kentucky” 
with special reference to our own ten 
counties. 


Dr. Emanuel Sternheim of New York 
City, was the principal speaker of the 
occasion and made three great educational 
and inspirational addresses. Dr. Stern- 
heim, is a profound student of educational 
problems and we felt ourselves fortunate 
to have him at the particular meeting when 
we were considering our greatest needs 
with respect to the inequalities among our 
school children. 


Dr. Jesse E. Adams, of the University of 
Kentucky delivered a masterful address on 
Friday evening on Educational Objectives. 
Dr. Adams, was very pleasing and made a 
valuable contribution to the meeting. 


On Saturday we had Superintendent 
Rhoads, Professor J. B. Holloway and 
Professor J. V. Chapman of the State 
Department of Education. All of them 
discussed our educational problems with 
special attention to the unequal oppor- 
tunities among our school children. 


The feeling was very general that this 
was the best educational meeting ever held 
in the Third District. But everyone felt 


_ tary 


that we are just beginning to solve our 
many and important problems. The ele- 
mentary teachers, the high school teachers 
and the superintendents all had separate 
meetings and laid out for themselves a very 
definite program for the year. These 
programs if carried out, will make a great 
contribution to education in Kentucky. 


SoME OF THE WorTH WHILE 
CONTRIBUTIONS MADE By THOSE 
On THE PROGRAM 


1. The death rate in the ten counties of 
the district ranges from 7.9 deaths for 1,000 
people to 14.7 for 1,000. This means that 
the county having the highest death rate has 
almost twice as much sickness and death 
as the one having the lowest rate. Of 
course, where the rate is twice as high the 
cost is twice as great. How great is the 
need for health education. 


2. Schcol attendance varies from forty- 
five rer cent of the census pupils to above 
seventy per cent. In the best city in the 
district the attendance is eighty-three per 
cent. Our most appalling waste is in the 
peor attendance. 


3. The teachers of the district, in 
scholarship and training range from eighth’ 
grade graduates to college graduates. A 
range of eight years in scholarship among 
the elementary teachers. Nearly eight 
thousand children still going to school to 
teachers wholly untrained. 


4. The rercentage of teachers who move 
every year runs frcm thirty-five per cent 
in the county with the best tenure to 
seventy-five fer cent in the county where 
moving is most frequent. In the best 
cities the shift is only sixteen per cent. 


5. In the matter of grade distribution, 
the county with the pcorest showing has 
four times as many pupils in the first grade 
as they have in the eighth. While the 
county best off on this point has twice as 
many in first grade as are in the eighth. 
The best city in the district has only th irty 
per cent more in its first grade. 


6. The minimum basal salaries in the 
ten counties vary frcm forty dollars a 
month to seventy-five dollars for elemen- 
teachers. High school teachers 
salaries run frcm fifty-four dollars to one 
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hundred and twenty-five. 


7. Three of the ten counties levy a forty 
cent school tax. The other seven levy 
fifty cents. 


8. The possible county revenue for the 
counties at the rates they levy ranges from 
$5.63 per pupil to $18.43. Local income in 
cities of the district runs as high as $31.60 
per census pupil. 


9. The percentage of all revenue used to 
pay for instruction ranges from 66% to 
81%. 

10. The value of buildings, grounds and 
equipment runs from fifteen dollars per 
pupil in the poorest country district to two 
hundred and twenty-five dollars in some 
of the cities. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FoR IMPROVEMENT 


1. Constructive health work all the time 
in every school in the district. 


2. An attendance campaign in every 
county next year. The superintendents 
pledged themselves to work up such a 
campaign. 


3. Raising the standard of qualification 
for beginning teachers in all counties. 


4. Adefinite program of outside reading 
for all pupils in all schools. A program 
looking to this goal was started and is 
already under way in more than half the 
counties. 


5. The poorer counties, at least, should 
endeavor to levy the seventy-five cent 
county tax for school purposes. 


6. A live parent-teacher association 
should be organized in every school if 
possible. Several counties are working 
for this goal. 


7. Club work among boys and girls in all 
districts, to be accompained by a thrift 
campaign. 


8. All teachers in each county regular 
members of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 


An Equal Educational Opportunity for 
Every Kentucky Child. 


THIRD EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY 


The Third Annual Educational Confer. 
ence was held at the University of Kentucky 
the 19th and 20th of November. The cep- 
tral theme for discussion at this conference 
was rural education in Kentucky. The 
entire program was built around the rural 
problem and the building of a* more sub- 
stantial educational structure in the rural 
communities of the Commonwealth. 


Doctor Willard Rouse Jillson, State 
Geologist for Kentucky, opened the con- 
ference with a splendid lecture on ‘‘Ken- 
tucky.”’ He presented in a forceful way 
the great potential wealth of the State and 
the opportunities for the utilization of this 
wealth in building a great citizenship ina 
great State. 


This was followed by a paper from Doctor 
A. L. Crabb, professor of education at the 
Western Kentucky State Normal School 
and Teachers College, on ‘‘Education and 
Kentucky” in which Dcctor Crakb traced 
historically the attitude toward education 
from our earliest State history, and showed 
our present program and our future needs 
in an interesting and forceful way. 


Doctor John J. Tigert, Commissioner of 
Education of the United States, presented 
the opportunity of the individual who was 
born in the country as compared with the 
individual who was born in an urban center 
in a most effective way, and showed that 
under present conditions the rural child is 
handicapped because of an inadequate 
educational program in our rural areas. 


The entire program on Friday afternoon 
was given over to health education as it 
affects rural Kentucky. The outstanding 
feature of the program was a lecture by 
Doctor Charles H. Keene, 
Physical Education and Hygiene at the 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 
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Doctor Keene stressed the necessity of | 


properly trained teachers if we were to 


develop a health program in rural America | 
that was at all comparable to the health § 


program now provided in our city school 
systems. ‘Health is the most important 
resource of the Nation,” said Doctor Keene. 
He pointed out that about two and a half 
millions of our people are ill largely from 
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What the Well-Informed Teacher Is Reading 





Book: LEARNING HOW TO STUDY 
AND WORK EFFECTIVELY 


How to develop right methods of super- 
vised study and how to utilize individual 
endowments and environments, ex- 
plained by a_ well-known authority 
on the subject. $1.96 


| them. $2.60 


Touton and Struthers: JUNIOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL PROCEDURE 


“A timely contribution to junior-high- 
school literature’, stating clearly the 
ten big objectives and suggesting the 
specific technics best qualified to attain 





Benson, Lough, Skinner, West 
PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


A careful analysis of the learning and 
teaching processes, enabling the teacher 
to develop better the knowledge, skill 
and character of her pupils. $2.00 





Barrows and Cordts: THE 
TEACHER’S BOOK OF PHONETICS 


Presenting simply but with scientific ac- 
curacy the facts that the teacher needs 
in order to deal with speech sounds, and 
to correct speech difficulties. $1.40 








GINN AND COMPANY 199 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 











preventable diseases. He emphasized the 
point that during the World War approxi- 
mately one third of our young men were 


ineffective and incompetent for full military 


service. This fact, said Doctor Keene, is 
doubly startling when we realize that a 
large proportion of these defects were 
removable or preventable, if these men had 
had proper care, treatment and instruction 
while attending our public schools. 


Doctor Albert S. Cook, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Maryland, gave two 
lectures, one on ‘‘A County Unit Program 
for Kentucky” and the other on “State 
Support of Rural Schools,’ that were 
unusually helpful to those persons in Ken- 
tucky who are trying to think through the 
problem of equalizing the burden of educa- 
tional opportunity in the State. Among 
other things, Doctor Cook pointed out 
that all the teachers in Maryland are now 
required to have two years of normal 
school education beyond high school, and 
that the teacher going into a one-room 
rural school in Maryland is paid a bonus 
of $100.00 for this service. Instead of 
penalizing teachers of one-room rural 
schools, as is done in most states, the State 


of Maryland makes it worth their while to 
undertake the work of the one-room rural 
school. 


Mr. G. Ivan Barnes and Doctor Jesse E. 
Adams presented the problems of the 
small rural high school in a constructive and 
helpful way. Both papers were based upon 
specific research in the field of rural educa- 
tion, and both papers had material in them 
that should be particularly helpful to any- 
one working on the problem of the curricu- 
lum and administration of the small high 
school. 


Doctor Orville G. Brim, professor of 
education at Ohio State University, in a 
talk that was filled with interesting illus- 
trations attempted to show that the child 
born and reared in the open country could 
be given the finest type of educational 
opportunity of any child provided the 
proper type of teacher can be induced to 
live and work in the rural areas. 


The Fourth Annual Educational Con- 
ference will be held at the University of 
Kentucky on the 21st and 22nd of October, 
1927. A program for this conference will 
be announced at an early date. 
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THE RURAL SCHOOL HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


By FLORENCE A. SHERMAN, M.D. -~ 
Assistant Medical Inspector of Schools 
How THE TRUSTEE CAN AID 


By interesting himself personally in the 
sanitary conditions and health equipment 
of his schools, such as the following: 


Heating and ventilating with a ventila- 
ting jacketed stove (room heater). 


Providing a thermometer for 


classroom. 


every 


Providing window boards or screens, thus 
making good ventilation at all times. 


Providing light from the left (window 
glass area allowed being one-fifth of the 
floor space). 


Having the school building kept clean, 
scrubbed, aired; moist sweeping and dusting 
at stated intervals. 


Providing seats and desks which are 
healthful, comfortable, separate and ad- 
justable. 


Supplying books which are clean, sanitary 
and attractive and so stimulating interest 
of pupil. 


Supplying drinking water from a pure 
source preferably from a sanitary drinking 
fountain; if this is not possible from a 
porcelain covered water container. 


Supplying individual cups, furnished by 
board or by child (state law). 


Supplying water and utensils for washing 
the hands, individual towels (paper), soap 
(liquid or shaved). 


Providing sanitary toilets and keeping 
them clean. 
Keeping the building in good repair. 


Providing adequate and suitable play- 
grounds. 


By appointing his medical inspector early 
in the school year (securing the best) and 
so making possible earlier corrections of 
defects found. 


By rendering his report promptly and as 
fully as possible to the district superinten- 


dent of schools at the time specified by the 
State Department of Education. 


By visiting the schools occasionally and 
showing an interest in the health of pupils 
and teachers. 


How THE DIstTRICT SUPERINTENDENT 
Can AID 


By making additional personal effort to 
stimulate the school health program, 
through the teacher, urging a_ personal 
interest in each child. 


By noting sanitary conditions of buildings 
whenever he visits the school, seeing that 
conditions are made and kept healthful, 
such as heating, lighting, ventilation, 
cleanliness, healthful seats, drinking water, 
washing facilities, toilets, playgrounds, etc, 


By stimulating competition in his various 
schools, in health efforts, such as daily 
health habits instruction, health clubs and 
correction of physical defects. 


By taking a personal interest in all health 
activities in each of his schools, speaking 
about them to teachers and parents when- 
ever opportunity presents. 


By notifying the State Medical Inspector 
of all conferences with teachers. 


By endeavoring to show the need and 
value to parents and trustees of a district 





school nurse, and the possibility of districts 


combining to obtain one. 


How THE TEACHER CAN AID 
By making health a personal asset. 


By radiating health by example and 
enthusiasm. 


By being an example in personal hygiene, 
cleanliness, clothing, etc. 


By believing in the practice and teaching 
of daily health habits, such as plenty of 
sleep, plenty of fresh air, right food habits 
and combinations, baths, mouth hygiene, 
water drinking, toilet habits, posture, 
breathing, play, cheerful thinking, etc. 


By seeing that the classrooms are kept 
well ventilated and in as healthful condi- 
tion as possible during school hours. 


By seeing that the toilets are properly 
provided for and in wholesome condition. 
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By seeing that the drinking water is pure, 
fresh and well protected. 


By being keenly interested in all school 
health activities, stimulating greater en- 
deavor to keep well; teacher, pupils, 
parents, school doctor, nurse working 
together to make this possible. 


By making the physical exercise drill 
snappy and worth something. 


By going over health records on which 
physical defects are noted monthly, and 
making a personal effort to bring about 
corrections, by talking with the child, and 
communicating with parent by note, or 
personal interview. 


By knowing, if possible, the parents of 
every child and endeavoring to work in 
closest co-operation with them. 


By working in close co-operation with all 
health activities in school and out. 


By seeing that health records of pupils 
are sent on with the pupil from grade to 
grade, and from school to school. 


How PARENTS CAN AID 


By believing in and having themselves, 
at least once a year, a health examination. 


By seeing that children are trained early 
in daily health habits of sleep, baths, food, 
mouth hygiene, water drinking, toilet 
habits, clothing, rest, play, posture, breath- 
ing, etc. 


By having their children enter school 
physically fit, health habits formed, cor- 
rective needs cared for, bill of health clean. 


By appointing the best and not the cheap- 
est doctor for school service. 


By responding early to notices of physical 
defects sent by the school doctor, by con- 
ference with the family physician or 
specialist. 


By believing that the school doctor, nurse 
and teacher are friends, not foes. 


By permitting sufficient removal of 
children’s clothing to make possible better 
examinations by the school doctor. 


By taking an active interest in the school 
health program. 


By visiting schools at intervals, knowing 
the teacher and noting the sanitary condi- 
tions of the building, etc. 


By insisting on clean and wholesome 
buildings and healthful equipment. 


How THE ScHoot Doctor CAN AID 


By being a hygienist himself in every 
sense of the word. 


By embodying and radiating health as far 
as possible. 


By endeavoring to give to all those under 
his direction the health viewpoint, empha- 
sizing health and not disease. 


By being enthusiastic in his work and so 
stimulating enthusiasm in teacher, nurse 
and pupil. 

By being interested in keeping up the 
normal health index in the schools of his 
district. 


By outlining his health program to 
parents, teacher, nurse and pupils early in 
the school year, and so securing better 
understanding and co-operation. 


By presenting various health topics 
periodically to parents, teacher, nurse and 
pupils. 

By emphasizing the importance of keep- 
ing well through the practice of daily health 
habits. 


By explaining to parents the importance: 
of early correction of physical defects found,. 
the reasons, etc. 


By making the physical examinations: 
early in the school year and so securing 
earlier corrections. 


By interesting himself and making special 
examination of pupils entering athletic 
games, and being able to prescribe suitable 
corrective exercises in special postural 
cases and to regulate group exercises in 
order to promote the best physical develop- 
ment in normal children, emphasizing good 
body mechanics. 

By working in close co-operation with 
authorities and all other health agencies. 

By being strictly ethical in his school 
work in relation to the family physician. 

By realizing the importance of his work 
and his splendid opportunity to present a 
health message. 
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OUR 1926-27 CATALOG OF 


School Art Materials 
Teachers Aids 
Kindergarten Supplies 
Books and Plays 


Will be mailed to you upon request 180 pages of help- 
ful, inexpensive items that will lhghten your work and 
increase the efficiency of your instruction. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


1512 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 























How THE SCHOOL NuRSE CAN AID 

By being physically fit herself. 

By having the health viewpoint. 

By practising what she preaches. 

By being enthusiastic and so creating 
keen interest in her health clubs and talks. 

By working in close touch with all 
teachers. 

By assisting the school physician when he 
makes the physical examinations. 

By making additional effort in special 
classes and for individual children to bring 
about desired results. 

By working in close co-operation with all 
health activities in school and outside. 

By interested and tactful visits to the 
homes in her efforts to bring about cor- 
rection of physical defects. 

By being strictly ethical in her relations 
with the school and family doctor, and 
loyal to school authorities. 

By making health contagious in her 
personal contacts.—State Department of 
Education, University of New York State. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
SCHOOLS 
Honor ROLi 


Membership dues have been received in 
the Secretary’s office for one hundred 
per cent of the teachers employed in the 
following schools representing county, city 
and graded systems. Elsewhere in the 
JouRNAL will be noted a large number of 
membership pledges based on one hundred 
per cent enrollment. Superintendents are 
urged to redeem these pledges as soon as 
convenient by forwarding to the Secretary's 
office the membership dues. All schools 
remitting dues for one hundred per cent of 
the teachers employed will be published in 
the JOURNAL under the caption one hundred 
per cent schools. An attractive certificate 
issued by the Association will be mailed to 
all schools who actually enroll their 
teachers on one hundred per cent basis. 








County Superintendent 
0 TAT ee eee ...H. C. Burnette 
CD AS Eee reer eee -L. C. Caldwell 
OYE 1 | ES ee ea steers ~-Rey O. Chumbler 
ROI eS ee Wm. Watkins 
LUO) US SER SR pie tener ete ee On -lva Z. Anderson 
OCLC Ee Oe eee . Louis Hume 
ht ee WW T. McClain 
McCracken........................ Clarence H. Gentry 
JISC 0 eee ..N. O. Kimbler 
CT) 0 CT erie. (a Ole «FT | 
CD 1 RA ea ee ppees ..N. J. Parsons 
LISTS, eer eee -R. I. Glover 
ee Pee ee eee Marshall Norton 
Laurel... Re Pn ets __L. B. Hammack 
Caldwell... ...Robert E. Traylor 
Ballard... LEE ae Pee Oe .V. W. Wallis 
Greenup........ LI J. Nichel 
Elliott............................-Mrs. Mallie H. Green 
RN ee ees ...A. M. Shelton 
Cities and Grade Schools Superintendent 
Frankfort ue J. W. Ireland 
Co giaameneamapemmmaaa Bs od: = Lancaster 
Butler... A. Stokes 
Princeton... “eee Howton 
Middlesboro.... ee ....J. W. Bradner 
Tec l cL ee ee ee R. E. Hill 
Carrollton... ...Paul B. Boyd 
Owensboro... ..J. L. Foust 
Glendale Me M. F. Hays 
Hodgenville Graded School and County 

cl cr) eee Neal A. Ranson 
Slaughtersville High School...........Edmund Noland 
Rockport Graded School..............2......... Wm. Harris 





Cumberland High School and Elkhorn rid 








Schools. B. Ward 
McAfee High School "el Sharpe 
Ursuline Academy.....................--- Sister M. Dolorosa 


Memorial Comedivinted _— eer J. Stark Davis 


Mt. Eden Graded School.....2...0...........-- Harold Reed 
Benton Graded School................ H. W. Whittenburg 
Washington High School............2........... Allilee King 


Caneyville Graded High School......... J. L. Pilkenton 
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THE OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENC Y—Mentor, Ky, 
A. J. JOLLY Founder 


Back of this institution is an idea—a wholehearted belief that every teacher is entitled to advance in this pro- 
fession and to find the place where he can give the most effective service. Somewhere there is a place for you better 
suited to your powers and attainments. We know how to find it for 
and use expert knowledge and experience in every \position filled. F REE. REGISTRATION. 


ou because we know the schools of your state 











NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK IS 
COMING 


National Thrift Week will open this year, 
Monday, January 17th, and continue for 
one week, final day being January 23rd. 
This season will be celebrated as the Tenth 
Anniversary with special features which 
will be the emphasis on ‘‘Measure Your- 
self” according to the ten principles upon 
which the movement is_ based. The 
readers of this magazine may secure free a 
calendar poster and other literature giving 
all facts, dates and daily topics regarding 
National Thrift Week, by sending a post 
card to the National Thrift Committee, 


. 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


The second annual Benjamin Franklin 
Essay Contest open to high school students 
will be a feature of the program this season 
according to announcements being sent 
from headquarters to all high schools in the 
United States. Cash prizes totaling $500, 
will be awarded in amounts of $250, $150, 
$75 and $25. According to the rules the 
cash awards are to be given to the school 


funds of the successful students and the 
authors of the 25 best essays submitted will 
receive Franklin medals from the Inter- 
national Benjamin Franklin Society, New 
York, who also provides the capitol cash 
prizes. 


Parents and Teachers Associations are 
co-operating in National Thrift Week 
through their National and State Branches. 
Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter, National 
Thrift Chairman, of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers is recommending 
special thrift programs at the January 
meetings of the branches and a mass meet- 
ing on thrift during National Thrift Week. 


In response to the demand for thrift 
materials from teachers for helps in class- 
room work, a special teachers thrift pack- 
age has been prepared containing posters, 
budget books, outlines of thrift programs, 
thrift plays, etc., which is offered at $1.00 
which just about covers cost of materials 
and mailing. Many interested bankers will 
gladly furnish funds for these packages for 
all teachers. 
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1927 OFFICIAL SCHEDULE FOR NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK 


THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


January 17, Monday—National Thrift Day. 

January 18, Tuesday—National Budget on Home Economy. 
January 19, Wednesday—-National Life Insurance Day. 
January 20, Thursday—-National Own Your Home Day. 
January 21, Friday—National Safe Investment Day. 
January 22, Saturday—National Pay Bills Promptly Day. 
January 23, Sunday—National Share With Others Day. 


THE TEN POINT ECONOMIC CREED 
TEN RuLes For A SUCCESSFUL AND Happy LIFE 


Reathtanesoeay 


1. Work and Earn. 6. Own Your Home. 
2. Make a Budget. 7. Makea Will. 
3. Record Expenditures. 8. Invest in Safe Securities. 
4. Havea Bank Account. 9. Pay Bills Promptly. 
5. Carry Life Insurance. 10. Share with Others. 
Our Slogan—FOR SUCCESS AND HAPPINESS. § 
OP 25ta ihe 2Sta Ie Hea MK A MGA ISAM ADL AIRS HAMS HAIRS HAMS AIS HAIG HAMS) 
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ORGANIZATION KENTUCKY 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The following proposed organization was 
prepared by President H. H. Cherry, and 
unanimously adopted by the Board of 
Directors of the Association. 


The Kentucky Education Association is 
incorporated under the laws of Kentucky. 
It is a spiritual organization established to 
promote the general educational welfare 
of the State. This makes its mission 
universal and patriotic. 


The purpose of the Association is to serve 
the children; develop professional zeal; 
establish educational standards; create 
and maintain a helpful and friendly rela- 
tionship; unify ‘educational efforts and to 
put the teaching profession and citizenship 
of the State behind every worthy educa- 
tional program. 


In order to put these patriotic objectives 
into operation and make the work of 
the Kentucky Education Association 
effective, we suggest the following: 


A Kentucky Education Association Com- 
mittee be appointed in every county in the 
Commonwealth, to be known as _ the 
County Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association Committee through which 
the Association can speak and operate in 
its work to reach every part of the State 
in interpreting its mission, creating a pro- 
fessional morale and integrity; stablizing 
its membership; broadcasting its legislative 
and other programs, and in achieving the 
more abundant community life and educa- 
tion. e 





If it seems practical in the different 
counties, the proposed committee should 
be composed of the following, or such a 
part of the following as may seem proper 
by the local leadership: 


The county superintendent. 

A member of the county board. 

A city or graded school superintendent. 

A member of the board of the city or 
graded school. 

A leading rural school trustee. 


A member of the local press who is 
interested in education and is willing 
to give it publicity. 


One or more leading citizens who are 
not actively engaged in education, 
but who believe in a square educa- 
tional deal and are willing to aid 


the teaching profession in advancing 


education. 


A progressive minister of the Gospel 
who has vision of the mission of 
education and will, if it seems wise, 
use his influence in having every 
minister of the Gospel who is located 
in his county to preach at least one 
sermon during the year on the value 
of public education. 

The farm demonstrator, if there is 

one in the county. 


A member of the State or private 
school, if such is located in the 
county. 


Members from the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Parent-Teacher Association, 
Women’s and other clubs when 
such organizations exist in the 
county. 1 


The above is suggested with a view of 
bringing the city, graded and county 


schools, the teacher and layman, the press ff 


and the pulpit, the different civic, social 
and industrial organizations, and all other 
worthy influences together in a _ united 
effort to advance universal education and 
to put all of them, through the operation 
of a central committee, behind the State- 
wide educational programs and _ policies 


that will be presented from time to time } 


by the Kentucky Education Association. 


We realize that the life behind the com- 
mittee or organization is more important 
than the committee or organization. The 
‘success of the County Committee will not 


rise higher than its chairman. It is, f 


therefore, very important to select chair- 
men for the committees who have vision and 
executive power, and members for the 
committee of that type of personality and 
leadership that will give the county organ- 
ization patriotic action. In making these 
recommendations, however, we have no 
intention of limiting the freedom of the 
county making the organization. We 
believe the local leadership which we select 
should have freedom and responsibility 
and that even the size of the committee in 
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A VERY LARGE SCHOOL—Thirty-one states and three 
foreign countries represented among itsstudents. Short courses 
and long, but all strong. 
senior college by University of Kentucky. Fifty-one years old. 
Thousands of graduates everywhere. 
Write for Complete Catalogs. - 


m BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Male stenographers and trained commercial teachers were never in greater demand 


College Department accredited as 


Near Mammoth Cave. 
Courses by correspondence 











each county should be determined by it 
after conditions existing in the county are 
considered. The vital thing for us to do 
at this time is to find someone in each 
county who is capable and who will be 
willing to make this organization. 


The County Committee of the Kentucky 
Education Association, of course, an organic 
part of the organization of the Kentucky 
Education Association, and it is, therefore, 
its duty to co-operate with the Board of 
Directors and the Executive Secretary of 
the Association in all of the work that will 
be carried on under this organization. 


We give below suggested duties of the 
proposed county committee or organ- 
ization: 


To interpret the fundamental and 
patriotic mission of the Association to the 
people in the county and the people of the 
State. The Association has done a great 
work for education, but its real influence 
has not been felt as it should have been 
and its opportunities have not been fully 
used. The Association should have a 
militancy and effectiveness that would 
give it a commanding position and influence 
among all of the people of the State. 


To influence the teaching profession of 
the county to enroll in the State Association 
on a 100% basis and, if possible, to bring 
about that state of professional stability, 
integrity and loyalty that will enable the 
committee to authorize at each annual 
session of the Association a 100% enroll- 
ment for the succeeding year. It is 
earnestly hoped that the different county 
organizations will be able by stabilizing and 
professionalizing the teaching profession, 
to remove the Association from the attitude 
of being a professional beggar. This can be 
done only by making membership in the 
Association a professional duty, a profes- 
sional conviction and an individual respon- 
sibility. 


To advance the programs recommended 
by the Association by interpreting the 
value of these programs to the people of the 
county and to the people of the State, and 
by interesting all State Senators and 
Representatives in all proposed just educa- 
tional legislation. 


To prepare educational articles and 
assemble educational news of a local nature 
for the press of the county and to make 
such efforts as are necessary to secure the 
publication of the same in the newspapers 
of the county. 


To receive such educational articles and 
school news of a state-wide nature as may 
be assembled by the Publicity Committee 
of the Association and to have the same 
published in the local press. 


To enlarge the county organization by 
making sub-organizations in the different 
school districts and other divisions of the 
county, provided the county organization 
deems a procedure of this kind wise and 
effective. 


To visualize education in such a way as 
to make it a community conviction and 
morale, thereby making it possible to have 
sympathetic supporters and champions in 
the public offices and in the legislative 
body of the State. 


To stimulate civic activity and responsi- 
bility among thevoters of the State, prompt- 
ing them to interpret their patriotic 
responsibility on election day and to go to 
the polls and cast a ballot that will be in 
the interest of a better citizenship, better 
education, better roads and better govern- 
ment. 


To organize with the consent and with 
the co-operation of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, Educational Campaigns 
in the county under the auspices of the 
Association for the purpose of improving 
educational conditions in the county. 


St Fe 
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Colleges and Normal Schools 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


This building will mark the beginning of 
the building program in accordance with a 
definite architectural plan with which all 
future buildings constructed on the campus 
will conform. The building will contain 
the general administration offices of the 
University. Two floors of one wing will 
be a fire-proof construction and will house 
the library until such time as the library 
building comes into existence. The re- 
mainder of the space will be devoted to 
classrooms. 


The Art Museum which has been given 
to the University by Mrs. J. B. Speed, is 
nearing completion and will probably be 
ready by the first of the year. 


KENTUCKY WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


We are delighted to report a healthy 
growth in enrollment and progress. We 
have added two new faculty members to our 
teaching force this year, and have dedicated 
a $25,000 athletic field. Our Board of 
Management is meeting today to discuss 
the erection of a central heating plant. 
Today closes the session of the conference 
of Deans of Women of the State of Ken- 
tucky. We were delighted to have enter- 
tained these splendid women. The fresh- 
man football team of Kentucky Wesleyan 
College bids fair to win first honors in the 
State. 





THE EASTERN KENTUCKY 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


1. We have five additional teachers this 
year—that is, we have added this number 
to the faculty of last year. 


2. We have installed a Health Depart- 
ment with resident physician and resident 
nurse. The physician is Dr. J. N. Scudder, 
A.B. and M.D. This department is ren- 
dering good service. 


3. We have installed a Commercial 
Department for the training of teachers of 


commercial subjects for high schools. This 
department is moving off in great shape, 
and we think it will develop into one of the 
best departments in the institution. Of 
course, we are not undertaking to train 
bookkeepers or stenographers for regular 
jobs. Our only object is to train teachers, 


4. We are completing Burnam Hall, the 
second of our girls’ dormitories. We had 
already built a section some time ago, which 
will take care of 115 girls. Out of the 
money which we received last Legislature, 
we are now completing the building by 
adding two more sections. The entire 
dormitory when completed, will hold 
something like 350 people. It will easily 
be one of the finest dormitories in the South. 
We are getting along a little slowly with 
the building just now because of rain, but 
we are expecting to have it finished by 
next July at the latest. 


5. We have available about $200,000 
more with which to build an administration 
building and auditorium. This building 
when finished will cost something like 
$275,000. 


6. We have rebuilt our athletic field, 
putting a fence around it and installing 
bleachers. We do not need to build con- 
crete seats because it is perfectly level and 
all we need is a place for people to sit 
down. You know what splendid natural 
advantages we have here. When finished, 
our athletic field will be one of the finest 
in the country. 


7. At an expense of about $12,000 we 
have installed stokers in our Power Plant 
and this gives us one of the best Power 
Plants in the country. 


8. At the time we built our Training 
School, it was built for use as a training 
school and library combined. Since we 
built our new library, it has been used as a 
training school and for classroom purposes. 
Recently, we have expended something 
like $12,000 on it, finishing it as a training 
school. We now have one of the hand- 
somest and best arranged training schools 
in the country. Two other states have 
already adopted the plans of this building. 
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We are now using it as a training school 
only, and now have eight critic teachers. 
We also have four critic teachers in our 
rural training schools. I take it that you 
know that we use two country schools for 
practice teaching and observation. This 
makes twelve critic teachers in all. 


9. On our farm, which adjoins the 
campus, we are building an $8,000 dairy 
barn to take care of our herd of thorough- 
bred Holsteins. 


We have recently purchased $1,000 
worth of musical instruments for our 
orchestra. Of course, this is a minor 
matter. I do not think of anything else 


at this time that would be of interest. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


The Library of the Western State 
Teachers College in Bowling Green, Ky., 
will be a three-story, fireproof, stone building 
68 feet in depth with a frontage of 150 feet. 


The main approach to the building con- 
sists of a broad flight of stone steps leading 
to the entrance foyer. The first floor con- 
tains a small theatre with a seating capacity 
of 400, a museum 31 feet by 57 feet, main 
stock room, packing and mending room, 
corridors, locker and toilet rooms. 


The second floor consists of a delivery and 
general reading room 44 feet by 84 feet 6 
inches, reference room 30 feet by 42 feet, a 
periodical room, catalogue room and office 
of the librarian, toilets, etc. 


The stock room extends through two 
stories with a capacity of 80,000 volumes. 


School and lecture rooms are located on 
the third floor, also 5 classrooms, 2 seminar 
rooms and 2 offices with reception rooms, 
staff and map rooms. 


The exterior design is monumental and. 


classical in character of Grecian Ionic 
design; a colonnade of ten large stone 
columns forming the main feature. Light 
reflectors will be installed in large vases 
between columns for illuminating the 
front of the structure. 


The entrance lobby on first floor will 
have variegated colored tile floor, marble 


base, plaster walls and ornamental plaster 
ceiling. All other main rooms such as 
theatre, museum and rooms on second and 
third floors will have ‘‘Rezilite’’ floors, a 
composition floor finish applied direct to 
the top of the concrete slab, plaster walls, 
suspended plaster ceilings, wood bases and 
trim. 


The two stairways leading from the 
first floor up to the third floor have a rein- 
forced concrete sub-construction, terrazzo 
treads, marble riser, well string and base. 


The power plant which will be erected 
near the college buildings will furnish heat 
for the entire group of buildings. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


At the last meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of Teachers College a gift of 
$100,000, made by Mrs. Richard M. Hoe, 
was announced. This gift is for the pur- 
pose of endowing a professorship in educa- 
tion, to be known as the ‘‘Richard March 
Hoe Professorship,” as a memorial to her 
husband. Mr. Hoe was a member of the 
Board of Trustees from 1914 until his 
death in 1925. 


At the same meeting Mr. Valentine E. 
Macy, a son of Mr. V. Everett Macy, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, was 
elected a Trustee of Teachers College. 


The Trustees granted the request of 
Professor George A. Coe, to be retired from 
active service on February 1, 1927. Pro- 
fessor Coe is known throughout the coun- 
try as the author of “What Ails Our 
Youth.” 


Dean J. E. Russell, of Teachers College, 
Columbia, has retired from the Deanship 
of the institution and assumed the role 
of Professor of Education. Hisson, William 
F. Russell, succeeded him in the capacity 
of Dean. 
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SOME OF THE PROBLEMS WHICH 
CONFRONT COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS, AND SUGGES- 
TIONS FOR MEETING 
SAME 


By G. R. McCoy, 
Superintendent of Schools, Warren County 


The problems of a County Superintendent 
are many. Some of the most important ones 
are: Securing the needed finances, at- 
tendance, selecting teachers, and Super- 
vision. However, the paramount problem 
which confronts the County Superintendent 
just now, this December 1926, is preparing 
and arranging the budget for the fiscal year 
1927-28, under the act of the 1926 Legisla- 
ture. The best possible remedy for this 
problem is for the Courts to declare this 
act unconstitutional. If they do not do 
that, then its repeal should be sought at the 
next General Assembly. This act is by 
no means practical, and not at all necessary. 


The budget system in effect at the time 
of the passage of the above referred to act, 
is by far better and much more practical. 
The teachers, superintendents and leading 
educators of the State should rebel against 
such legislation as this and use their influ- 
ence to bring about its repeal, when once 
it is enacted. 


This however, brings before me_ the 
question of the needed finances to carry out 
the program for the next school year. 
Many Superintendents experience a greater 
difficulty in getting the amount of money 
needed to carry on the work than the 
writer. Warren County has the reputation 
of being a county of a reasonable amount of 
wealth. Yet, the problem of the taxpayer 
in this county seems to be as great or 
greater than in many of the counties with 
less wealth. The production of the farmer 
just now, is not sufficient to pay the expenses 
of running the farm, and then leave the 
surplus necessary to pay taxes and live as 
other people live. Boards have the power 
to raise the rate of taxation, but this does 
not always bring the needed amount. 
Thus we often find ourselves floundering 
about, wondering just how we are to carry 
out our financial program. In counties 


where the tax rate may be fixed so as to 





raise the needed money, and yet not work 
too great a hardship on the taxpayer, it 
should be thus fixed. It is sometimes a 
difficult problem to get Boards to fix the 
rate higher, because it affects them, or 
because of some influence it may have on 
their political future. About the only 
remedy for such a condition is to convince 
the members of the Board as to the needs of 
the schools and then get them to give up 
personal considerations, and be big enough 
and broad-minded enough, to do the thing 
which affects the youth of our country, and 
is for the best interests of the future citizen- 
ship of the republic. These convictions 
are sometimes brought about by the con- 
scientious efforts of the Superintendent. 
In counties where a reasonable rate of taxa- 
tion does not bring sufficient funds, there 
should be some means of State relief, 
Money secured from taxes on the State's 
various resources could be, and should be 
given to these counties where help is 
needed. 


A second big problem which confronts 
the County Superintendent, is, how to 
secure the attendance of all children. 


Some parents claim the children have 
work, others claim they are not able to buy 
to books and the necessary clothes. Still 
others do not send them because they are 
not interested and think the children do not 
need a better education than they them- 
selves have. The first two causes may at 
times be justified. Yet it is a known fact 
that when parents realize the need of an 
education, and become interested in the 
welfare of their children, they manage some- 
how, to keep them in school. The compul- 
sory attendance law is necessary, yet if the 
superintendent and teachers would work 
together to create an atmosphere for learn- 
ing, the great majority of parents, and 
young people, would voluntarily use their 
influence to keep people in school. 


The writer does not wish to appear 


egotistical in giving the following experi- 


ence but it is proof of the above statement. 
When a mere lad eighteen years old, teach- 
ing school for the first time, such an atmos- 
phere for study, and a desire for an educa- 
tion were created in his school district, that 
boys, girls, young men and young women, 
who had long since quit school, entered 
school again and really studied to learn. 
There was scarcely a child in the district, 
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of school age, who did not enroll in, and 
attend school. Many above school age 
asked to attend, and some did. The school 
was the talk of the entire community, not 
criticism, but praise. Why? Because it 
was reaching the people and really being 
felt as a factor in their daily lives. 


A third problem is, the selecting of 
teachers. 


Knowing how to judge the worth of a 
teacher is a wonderful thing. This is a 
quality which few possess. We investigate 
the scholarship and find it rates high. We 
investigate the amount of experience, and 
secure recommendations from men of high 
standing and then sometimes we find the 
individual does not measure up. Some- 
times the teacher becomes a failure. After 
all, it seems that one must know human 
nature to such an extent that he can tell 
pretty well, after he has made the necessary 
investigations into the scholarship and 
experience, just what the individual can do. 


Another problem is that of supervising 
the teacher. This is not such a big problem 
within itself, but with the county superin- 
tendent, it is rather difficult. It is often 
the case that he has no assistant superin- 
tendent or supervisor. Then the entire 
burden falls on him. He cannot do the 
work effectively because he is too far away 
from his schools. It is a difficult thing to 
keep in touch with the activities of the 
schools, and the teacher. It is too big a 
job to visit all the schools, check up, and 
give instructions each month. It cannot 
be done in most counties. The best he can 
do is to give a few tests, check up condi- 
tions about twice during the year and 
recommend to teachers what to do, leaving 
most of the work for them to adjust and 
decide on when the questions arise. 


A good remedy for this condition would 
be to divide the county into districts or 
divisions and have a supervisor over each 
district. If we cannot have the supervisor, 
this might be remedied by having a leading 
teacher or principal preside over and direct 
teachers meetings, called in each division. 
Directions could be given these directors 
by the superintendent. 





An Equal Educational Opportunity for 
Every Kentucky Child. 


| WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


— THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
Because 


Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges 
concur in highest praise of the work 
as their Authority. 

The Presidents of all leading Universities, 
Colleges, and Normal Schools give their 
hearty indorsement. 

All States that have adopted a large diction- 
ary as standard have selected Webster’s New 
International. 

The Schoolbooks of the Countryadhere to the 
Merriam-Webster system of diacritical marks. 
The Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington uses it as authority. — 


Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. Merriam 
Company, 
Springfield, 
Mass. 


Get 
The Best! 
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MAJOR ISSUES IN SCHOOL 
FINANCE 


Every State in the Union can afford 
better schools, according to facts presented 
in the latest Research Bulletin of ‘the 
National Education Association entitled 
‘‘Major Issues in School Finance.” 


For years the tendency throughout the 
United States has been to increase that 
part of the nation’s economic power given 
to school support. Better school facilities 
have been steadily provided by boards of 
education since 1880. The increase be- 
tween 1914 and 1924, was accompanied by 
increases in economic productivity. Our 
manufacturing output reached its highest 
point in 1923. Banking power leaped 
from 23 to 56 billions for the five-year period 
1911-15. A greater amount of building 
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construction went on in 1924, than in any 
year covered by statistics. Both exports 
and imports nearly doubled between 1914 
and 1924. 


Only a small part of the vast economic 
power of the United States is spent on the 
public schools. The two billion dollars 
annually paid out may seem like a huge 
sum, until we consider the far greater sums 
spent on other big national interests—five 
billions for luxuries, six billions for build- 
ing construction, and eight and one-half 
billions for auto transportation. 


School expenditures will continue to 
increase as long as the burden on the public 
school is constantly getting heavier. The 
army of pupils increases as compulsory 
school laws are better enforced. The 
increase in attendance at elementary 
schools has been twice and in high schools 
thirty times as rapid as the growth in 
general population. Better instruction in 
more practical subjects is expected in order 
to fit the child for able citizenship, form 
good living habits, and lay the foundations 
for its future success. Better buildings 
must provide the equipment demanded by 
civilized life on a high level. As long as 
our citizens demand these improvements, 
they should be willing to pay the cost. 
Most of the increases in school costs in the 
last decade were due to the rapid growth in 
attendance and to the loss in purchasing 
power of expenditures for each pupil. There 
have been comparable or larger increases 
during every decade for which records are 
available. 


Present expenditures for education in 
every state are no larger than is necessary 
for the effective operation of the schools. 
In the states making the greatest effort to 
support their schools, there is little evidence 
that present school costs are too heavy. 
In states where school support is still inade- 
quate, greater effort will be necessary. But 
according to this bulletin, every state, no 
matter how meager its present appropri- 
ations, has economic power at its command 
to allow substantial increases. 


The bulletin contains two sections: the 
first devoted to a comparison of school costs 
with the nation’s economic resources and 
the second to school costs and the economic 
resources of the various states. 
answered such questions as: 


Here are 
How much of 


CThe 
Leading Student Tours 
By chartered Tourist III Class of famous Cunarders 
All expenses, sea and land, $255 up. 

College orchestras. Organized entertainments—social de- 
lights; it’s the new way of happy travel. 

216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours, 
Find out why; write for 1927 program. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


__ 1440 Broadway, New York 








our economic power is devoted to educa- 
tion? Is too large a portion of our wealth 
and income devoted. to education? What 
progress is being made to establish sound 
school finance systems? How remove the 
weaknesses existing in state systems of 
school support? 


DR. ERNEST HORN ARGUES FOR 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 


“The best argument for direct training 
in character that we have read” is what 
school calls the speech, made at a meeting of 
the Chicago Association for Child Study 
and Parent Education, by Ernest Horn, 
Director of the Elementary School of the 
State University of Iowa, and author of the 
Horn ‘‘Learn to Study” Readers. Briefly, 
Dr. Horn considers the present difficulty as 
aparticularly pernicious philosophy of life 
which emphasizes self-expression to the 
neglect of service, and freedom to the neg- 
lect of responsibility. ‘“‘What we need is 
not more initiative or self-expression of a 
non-descript kind, what we want are initia- 
tive and modes of self-expression of a desir- 
able kind.” 


Above all Dr. Horn argues that direct 
methods must be used to teach character 


education. He warns against mere repeti- f 
tion of moral codes such as “I am not® 


selfish” or “I am altruistic.” He says “I 
have never been able to see how one could 
depend upon five minutes of such lip 
service as the basis of a program in moral 
and civic education.” And the editorial 
concludes ‘‘We agree with him absolutely. 
The fifteen minutes a day that is planned 
for character education in New York 
Schools should not be devoted to the boring 
of children with high-sounding platitudes 
from boring speakers.’—School, October 
14, 1926. ; 
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FREE REGISTRATION 





THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


STANDS READY TO HELP TEACHERS FIND THE POSITIONS 
THEY WANT AND ARE BEST QUALIFIED TO FILL 


WHOLEHEARTED SERVICE 











APROPOS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL 
EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


(With particular reference to the health 
education discussion.) 


ADELBERT A. THOMAS 
Director Health Education 


The child, a threefold being on Sunday, 
is likewise a threefold being on Monday, 
Tuesday and the balance of the week. We 
cannot, as educators, deal only with the 
mind. We can no longer say John’s body 
and spirit concern us not. John’s physical 
well-being or lack of it, is reflected daily in 
his mental and spiritual reactions to the 
stimuli provided by the school. Can we, as 
the guides of the developing childhood of 
Kentucky, fail to consider the physical 
factors surrounding the Johns and Marys 
in our schools? 


The course of study, that portion of it 
dealing with health education, pp. 99-145, 
was written with this in mind. No health 
program.that is worn on the curriculum asa 
beef poultice is worn on a black eye, will 
accomplish much. The beef, at best, is 
only a temporary relief to the black eye. 
Or to change the figure, the health program 
should be the foundation of the curriculum, 
rather than the capstone. Health must 
permeate the entire school program if it is 
really to teach. We must stop thinking in 
terms of health plays, rhymes, posters, 
booklets—all of which are important, but 
only as activities growing out of a real 
teaching program.’ We have passed the 
grandstand, circus-parade days of health 
education and have reached, I believe, the 
stage when we play a legitimate part in the 
great drama of education. In the begin- 
ning the methods employed by the circus 
barker were used and we ballyhooed in 
true circus fashion: ‘‘Come right this way 
and see some lovely health habits—posi- 


tively unique. The first ever seen in 
captivity, etc.”’ The ‘show’ over, the 
excitement died down and once more we 
reverted to the three R’s, with an earnest 
endeavor to make up for the time lost at the 
“health show.’’ There are some teachers 
and administrators who still think in terms 
of the “health show’’—who believe they 
have fulfilled their duty when they have 
put on a health pageant or poster contest. 
Health habits, like other habits, are not 
acquired by spasmodic burst of activity, 
but by daily repetition. Interest is sus- 
tained by variation of the manner of presen- 
tation and activities planned around the 
specific habit being formed. The course 
of study is limited in details. Perhaps, 
many teachers find just cause for feeling 
that we failed to provide enough graphic 
material; space and time did not permit of 
further enriching this section. 


But the real cause for the failure or 
possible failure of the health education 
program rests on the _ teacher-training 
institutions. We have the cart before the 
horse. We have a course of study and no 
place in the State for teachers to see it 
functioning as a legitimate member of the 
educational household. Many courses are 
offered in Health and Sanitation or related 
subjects, but these do not fit teachers to 
teach Health Education any more than a 
course in English Literature prepares a 
teacher to teach elementary language. 
When she desires to teach arithmetic, she 
doesn’t take a class in geometry, she takes 
a course in the teaching of arithmetic. The 
point I’m making is simply this: It is 
necessary for teachers to have fundamental 
knowledge—yes—so have her take hygiene 
and sanitation, physiology, biology, etc., 
but she must then have a course which will 
help her translate that knowledge into 
terms readily understood by pupils in the 
elementary grades. In short, the oppor- 
tunity must be provided in our teacher- 
training institutions for her to prepare 
herself to teach health effectively. 
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Rural School News 


CASEY ‘COUNTY 


The Casey County News, is publishing a 
weekly column devoted to educational progress 
in the county. We print below the column 
for November 10th. Such publicity im- 
presses us as being of definite value in the 
creation of an educational spirit among the 
paper’s readers. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


The Public School is one of the great 
institutions of free America. Like other 
great principles that benefit humanity, 
the school has had an uphill fight. Such 
patriots as Lincoln, Jefferson, Roosevelt, 
and a host of others realize that political 
freedom can only come through the schools. 
We often think that a community is dead 
to the value of a school and its support, yet, 
if a tyrant’s hand tried to take away this 
heritage of childhood, champions and 
warriors in the guise of mothers, dads 
would equal those of knighthood days. 
The spirit is alive in most every community, 
but it needs to be fanned into flames. 


We teachers should take stock of our- 
selves and give ourselves a self analysis. 
If we feel that we are not getting along as 
we should as a teacher or individual, we 
might ask ourselves if it is our personal 
appearance, our attitude and personality. 
Do we meet people with a smiling face and 
a good will—do we prepare the lessons we 
are going to teach—can we pronounce the 
spelling, work the arithmetic, or explain 
the grammar—do we lack push, enthus- 
iasm, nerve or confidence in ourself? 


The County Board was in session Satur- 
day. The board meets the first Saturday 
in each month. The members, knowing 
the trials, troubles and tribulations of the 
teacher have arranged to grant the pay 
at each monthly meeting. The list is 
given over to the treasurer, M.J. Humphrey 
at the Commercial Bank, who generally 
makes the checks out on Monday. If you 
do not have arrangements made about your 
claim and you have one allowed, inclose a 
stamp to Mr. Humphrey and he will mail 
you your claim. Teachers could do this 
or notify men who have got wood, etc. 


After this no more money will be paid 
for time taught by persons who hold no 
certificate and who teach for the regular 
contract teacher. 


Later in the year a list of the teachers, 
with their records will be published 
probably a few: each week in order that all 
errors as to experience, credits and school 
attendance may be corrected. 


The new County High School building 
will be ready by the first of the year. It’s 
doors are open to any student, teacher or 
patron of the county, who is ready to take 
high school work. ‘Tuition is free. 


Teachers are urged to keep adding 
training to what they now possess. Attend 
high school, one of the teachers’ colleges, 
or take correspondence work. 


There is no law or ruling yet that will 
allow a second-class certificate to be re- 
newed. 


Many of our leading teachers think that 
it would be a wonderful idea to put the 
Casey County News in every home in the 
county next year and let the people of the 
county know what is happening in school 
circles, and at the same time help the 
economic side of life along. 


The bankers are willing to help start 
pig and poultry clubs or do anything else 
that will create more wealth. 


The paper, the teachers, the bankers, the 
Fiscal Court, the County Board of Educa- 
tion, and the citizens working together 
could make our county a wonderful place, 
a land of plenty, through poultry, good 
roads, a better type of stock, fruit and 
vegetables. More about the plan later. 








TEACHERS AND PUPILS REVIEW 
Thousands of teachers use for reviewing their pupils for 
the Diploma Examination and for the Teachers Examina- 
tion the following: 
Lusby’s Normal Question Book, The County Exami- 








Oe A aS CN Ee aR en eae ee tert $1.50 
Teachers and Students Quiz..........ccccscccceces : 
Stocks and Bonds Made Easy.............ceceee% .25 
All three postpaid for Only... .....65..scccccccecse ss 2.00 

TEACHERS SUPPLY CO., Grayson, Ky. 
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LEWIS COUNTY SCHOOLS 


The account of the Lewis County School 
fair and field meet reprinted below from the 
Lewis County Herald, will indicate the fine 
educational spirit which has been developed 
there. 


SCHOOL FAIR THE BEST EVER 
OcTOBER 22, 1926. 


It has always been a custom to refer to 
a yearly occasion as being “bigger and 
better than ever,’’ and at no time has this 
fact been more potent than at the annual 
school fair last Friday. 


A fine day, clear if a little cold, brought 
out the largest turnout in the history of 
these most enjoyable occasions. It is con- 
servatively estimated that more than 3,000 
men, women and children were on hand 
when the big parade started at 10:30 A. M. 
And such a parade it was. It alone was 
worth a twenty-mile trip to watch these 
school children of the county pass in review 
in decorated cars. 


Led by the Sandy Springs Band, Mr. 
Earl Kenyon, Director, 125 cars passed 
filled to overflowing with pupils. The 
Vanceburg-Lewis County High School 
contingent followed, then came the various 
grades of the city and county schools, while 
several schools on foot marched and lent a 
finishing touch to the parade, with flags 
flying. 


The class of 1926, of the Lewis County 
High School, which graduated last June, 
made the day one of delightful reunion, and 
with their car decorated with their motto, 
“Paddle Your Own Canoe,”’ and another 
card stating that ‘‘We’re Still Here,” and 
were prominent in the procession. The prize 
for the best decorated car was won by a 
car from the Senior Class of the High 
School. Prizes for the best attendance, 
based on enrollment and condition of roads 
traveled were; first Long Branch, second 
Brownfield, third Poplar Flat. Schools 
having best display in the parade: first, 
Valley, second Brownfield. 


Three basket ball games were of especial 
athletic interest: Vanceburg High School 
against Tollesboro High School; Vance- 
burg Town Team against Tollesboro Town 
Team and Vanceburg Town Team against 


Garrison Town Team, all of which resulted 
disastrously for Vanceburg. Unprecedented 
interest was manifest in the athletic events, 
biggest exhibit of school work and fancy- 
work and the picture show which was so 
generously given to the children by Messrs. 
J. M. Donehoo & Co., managers of the 
Strand Theatre. Everyone joins the com- 
mittee in expressing their thanks to these 
genial and public-spirited gentlemen for 
their thoughtfulness. Needless to say the 
theatre was crowded to overflowing. 


A canvass shows that the crowd consumed 
93 gallons of ice cream, beside countless 
sandwiches and cups of coffee and other 
drinks, while 1,465 toy balloons were sold. 


The School Fair has indeed become an 
institution in Lewis County that is looked 
forward to from year to year with pleasure 
and with pride. To those who, through 
their untiring efforts, helped make it the 
success it was, particularly Miss Anna L. 
Bertram, County Superintendent and the 
corps of teachers throughout the county, 
we most heartily commend. 


“Even better next year,”’ is a prophecy 
that bids fair to be fulfilled. 


CLARK COUNTY 


The new County High Gym is nearing 
completion. When finished it will be one 
of the largest and most commodious gyms 
for high schools in the state. The build- 
ing is 110 feet long by 75 feet wide, with 
two large rooms for classes in the basement. 
It has also a central heating plant. Its 
completion will solve many problems, and 
more especially those with reference to 
county gatherings. 


Several new teaching faces have appeared 
on our staff since the opening of schools in 
July and August. These changes have 
been made necessary by enforced resigna- 
tions and the death of one teacher. 


Miss Jennie Eubank teaches at Locust 
Grove. 


Miss Anna P. Bradley, teaches at Cotton 
Branch. 


Mrs. W. T. Stevenson, teaches at Beck- 
nerville. 
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Cheer, Gifts and 
Color 


DT ECEMBER is a very busy and a 
very short month in which to ac- 
complish all the things you and the 
class wish to do. It means careful 
planning ahead. It means using the 
best art materials in drawing classes and 
seat work periods for Christmas work. 

When you choose ‘“CRAYOLA’”’ Wax 
Crayons or “‘ARTISTA’’ Water Colors 
for constructive handwork, you have 
solved the difficulty of choosing the 
right materials. Bright, smooth- 
working colors suggest decoration with 
holly, bells, stars, candles, toys, and 
trees. 

A generous supply of art materials 
for the special days makes possible the 
scheme of balanced programs which 
leading educators urge. 

Would you like samples sent to you 
gratis? State your grade and projects 
you are working on. 


Street 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 








Mrs. Margaret Morton, teaches at 


Schollsville. 
Miss Ruby Lisle, teaches at Epperson. 


The County Board of Education in regu- 
lar session, November 6th, passed two 
resolutions that will be of interest to 
patrons of the rural schools, viz.: 


By a vote of three to two it ordered 
$400.00 to be donated to apply on the 
deficit of $612.39, which the fair committee 
has at the conclusion of this year’s fair. 


The County Superintendent was author- 
ized to order testing material to be used in 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of the 
rural schools. These tests will embrace Civ- 
ics, arithmetic, handwriting and letter writ- 
ing. They will be the same that the Public 
School Publishing Company is using in the 
nation-wide tests now being conducted. 
By this means we hope to be able to com- 
pare our children with those of the nation 
in the above subjectmatter. 


An interesting and instructive little 


school paper, The Echo, is being edited 
and published by the Trapp High School. 


Tabulations of attendance have been 
made in the office for the third month 
which reveals some interesting items of 
study and carry some problems for study. 
There were enrolled during the month 1,554 
pupils in the rural schools, 821 boys and 
733 girls. Of this number 1,227 were 
present in average attendance, 635 boys 
and 592 girls. : 


This is only a fraction over 78.5%. A 
percentage far too low, especially in the 
case of the boys who averaged only 77%. 
The girls averaged 80.5%. 


The County Superintendent attended 
the meeting of the Blue Grass School Execu- 
tive Club at Lexington November 9th, 
where a most entertaining and instructive 
program, centering around our Kentucky 
Education Association was given. The 
point was stressed that if we are to get 
the thing we most desire, ‘‘A square deal 
to every child in the State,”’ we are going 
to have to join hands and see to it that all 
teachers enroll, and that public opinion is 
aroused at the one-sidedness of education 
as it is now administered in this State under 
the existing law. Changes must come. 


Miss Dora M. Hughes, beloved teacher 
of the Epperson School, died on November 
3rd. Miss Hughes was a real teacher. 
While she was not well known by the 
teachers of the county she was loved by all 
who did know her. She had only taught 
in Clark three months. Having come to 
us from another county, and being of a 
modest and retiring nature had not met a 
great many of her co-workers. But she 
had endeared herself to the patrons and 
pupils of the Epperson community. 


Miss Nancy Stephenson, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Becknerville community school, 
has been transferred to the County High 
School at Winchester where she is teaching 
history. 


. The Clark County High School at Win- 

chester recently added a piano to the 
school. A library is being assembled and 
catalogued that will put County High in 
line for the Southern Association accredit- 
ing list. Both these. projects are being 
done by the 140-odd pupils enrolled in the 
school led by the principal, Professor 
Robert Berryman. 
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Some Needed Research in Kentucky 


Doctor JEssE E. ApAms, Professor of Education 


(Read before the State Superintendents Meeting at Louisville 
December 3, 1926). 


With such glaring contrasts as exist in 
almost every phase of education when the 
rural and city schools of Kentucky are 
compared, it seems very fitting and appro- 
priate that those responsible for shaping 
educational policies in this State should see 
fit to adopt the slogan, ‘‘An equal educa- 
tional opportunity for every child.” Ina 
literal sense of course this slogan can never 
be realized. Differences in the capacities 
and abilities of individuals will always 
make “equality of opportunity for all,” 
an ideal to strive for rather than one to be 
realized. In spite of the fine ideals of our 
founders of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, we know today that children are not 
born free and equal either physically, 
spiritually, mentally or morally. Hence 
there can be no such thing as ‘‘equality of 
opportunity” since an environment that 
presents itself to an individual who cannot 
possibly take advantage of it is no oppor- 
tunity atall. The ideal of an equal oppor- 
tunity for all however, should be the goal 
and as nearly as possible we should so 
shape the environment that every child 
will develop in the most efficient manner 
possible up to the limits of his capacities. 


The first step in trying to bring about 
an invironment from the standpoint of the 
school is the recognition that there are 
other institutions than tend to educate as 
well as the school. ‘‘Every institution 
educates. It selects social patterns and 
guides the development of individuals in 
accordance with them.’ It is the busi- 
ness of the school to give and transmit those 
experiences that other institutions fail to 
provide. In other words for the schools 
to offer an equal opportunity for all, we 
should first list all experiences necessary 
for a fully and completely developed indivi- 
dual, then list all the experiences that the 
individual will get from other institutions 
than the school, and then by a simple pro- 
cess of subtraction we can get the experi- 
ences left, this is the job of the school. 
“The school differs from other institutions 


1Coursoult—The Principles of Education, p. 320. 
Ibid, p. 321. 


in guiding individual development, because 
education is the essential function of the 
school, whereas it is only incidental to the 
work of other institutions. Factories are 
to produce certain kinds of commodities; 
the home is to nurture children; the State 
is to secure justice; the church is to promote 
righteousness, but the school is to edu- 
cate.’”* 


If then, each individual child is entitled 
to those experiences the other institutions 
fail to give, it is manifest that the school 
must do a great deal more for some indivi- 
duals than for others, for the amount 
children get from other institutions is 
certainly not the same for all. While the 
rural child gets more from his contact with 
nature than the city child, it is generally 
agreed, I believe, that he falls far short in 
the contributions he receives from other 
institutions when compared with the city 
child. In the church he is subjected to 
ministers and Sunday school teachers much 
less trained than those found for our city 
children; in health he lacks the necessary 
training and advice as well as the proper 
physical exercise; in social life he is much 
more isolated than the city child; and 
almost invariably fails to get the social 
training that makes him feel at ease at a 
social function and that can make him look 
the business man straight in the eye without 
having a feeling of timidity or what the 
psychologist calls an inferiority complex. 
Since it is the business of the school to give 
in inverse ratio to other institutions, it is 
quite clear that all these years it should 
have been doing more for the rural child 
than the city child, but even here we find 
the rural child short-changed. In fact any 
attempt to compare the advantages of the 
city and rural child in our treatment in the 
past reminds one of the statement that ‘‘he 
who hath it shall be given and to him who 
hath not even that which he hath shall be 
taken away.’’ But if our slogan, ‘“‘An equal 
opportunity for all” is carried out, all this 
will be changed and the rural child will 
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have his chance. Much research work is 
necessary however before this slogan can be 
intelligently applied in Kentucky. It is the 
intention in the remaining part of this 
paper to point out some of the things that 
should be known in this connection; and 
in which much careful research work should 
be done in order that any forward steps 
taken may be scientifically and accurately 
measured. 


The first problem to be undertaken is an 
accurate measurement of the inequalities 
that exist, with the existing inequality in 
each school unit graded according to some 
standard or form, and since we find great 
inequality in so many factors it would 
seem that part of wisdom to treat each 
factor separately and then combine the 
various factors as a measure of the total in- 
equality. 

Some of the factors of inequality, each of 
which becomes a problem in itself and on 
which we are greatly in need of accurate 
information, in order that we may know 
definitely our starting point are: 


I. INEQUALITY IN ABILITY TO SUPPORT 
SCHOOLS 


1. To take the mere assessment wealth 
back of each child enrolled in school, or each 
child of school age, or in average daily 
attendance is not a very accurate measure 
of financial ability. Much wealth may be 
escaping taxation in one unit while in 
another there may be but little that escapes. 
Moreover on what wealth zs found, the 
ratio between the assessment wealth and 
what assessed property is really worth, 
varies greatly in different units. For 
example the ratio existing between assessed 
real estate and the sale price of the same 
real estate shows great variations. A 
study made by President Frank L. McVey, 
of the University of Kentucky on this prob- 
lem last year showed in one county that 
city property was assessed at about 44 per 
cent of its sale price while farms in that 
same county were assessed at about 85 per 
cent of what they had sold for. Data in 
the State Tax Commissioner’s Office for the 
year 1923-24 show this ratio between tax 
valuation and sale price to vary from 34 
per cent to 83.5 per cent on lands and from 
29.2 per cent to 89.2 per cent on town lots. 





In other words, measured by these ratios jt 
would mean that $100 worth of land in one 
county in Kentucky is assessed at $34.00 
while in another county it is assessed at 
$83.50. In one county a town lot worth 
$100 is assessed at $29.20 while in another 
county a lot worth $100 is assessed at $89.20 
a little more than three times as much. If 
then these ratios were to hold for the whole 
assessments in these counties it can easily 
be seen that if we consider assessment 
wealth alone, a county might appear to bea 
pauper when in reality it has plenty of 
wealth to support schools. Consequently 
one of the first steps in attempting to 
equalize the financial burden for support 
of schools in Kentucky is to have approxi- 
mately a uniform ratio between assessed 
wealth and actual wealth for all units, 
But in measuring financial ability to sup- 
port schools neither the assessed wealth nor 
actual wealth should be the sole criterion. 
Economic income should be considered 
under this heading. After all, an individ- 
ual does not use his property to pay taxes 
but pays them from his income and it is 
well known that in Kentucky the ratio 
between the income of a unit or district and 
the amount of taxes paid is quite a variant. 

Only a few days ago a study came into 
my hands giving the estimated economic 
income of the counties in Kentucky. <Ac- 
cording to this estimate Leslie County’s 
annual economic income per capita is $96, 
while the annual per capita economic 
income of Kenton County is $1,022, or 
almost eleven times as great. In Elliott 
County the economic income is $109 per 
capita while Jefferson County shows $863, 
nearly eight times as great. Clay County’s 
economic income is $113, while Fayette’s is 
$768, nearly seven times as great.* 


Moreover in estimating the factor of eco- 
nomic income in the support of schools, our 
school administrators might profit by some 
of the methods used by the business man. 
If for example the General Motors Company 
wants to know the probable number of cars 
that may be sold in any community, it not 
only wants to know the total economic 
income but the economic income by fami- 
lies, for it is well known in business circles 
that the number of sales may bear a 
closer relation to the number of families 
with an economic income between certain 


*Other figures might be quoted here but these are sufficient to show that economic income as well as assessed wealth or true wealth 


must be considered in measuring financial inequalities. 
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limits than to the total economic income. 
If ten families have an economic income of 
$3,000 each, the probable number of cars 
sold will be much greater than if the $30,000 
income all belongs to one man. In other 
words a family income may be so small or 
so large that it becomes unreliable in esti- 
mating how many cars will be sold in a 
certain community. In the same way may 
it not be true that the economic income per 
family may be so small that the total 
economic income of any community may 
become unreliable as a criterion for school 
support. 


Let us take for an example a community 
of 500 families, each with an economic in- 
come of $540 (the average economic income 
of a family in Leslie County). It is quite 
evident that when enough of this income is 
used to support a family of five for one year, 
the amount left for paying taxes for the 
support of schools will be much like a 
variable, rapidly approaching zero as a 
limit. The amount left will probably be 
smaller than any assigned positive quantity 
however small. It is quite evident then 
that if we have 500 such families the whole 
group is not as able to support schools as 
just five families would if each had $54,000 
income, one-fifth as much economic income 
as the 500 families had.* 


2. A second factor in measuring the in- 
equalities in ability between units is the 
ratio of children to be educated to the 
number of adults to provide for their 
education. This factor has only recently 
begun to receive attention but it. is very 
important. For instance, if in one county 
the school population to be educated is 
40 per cent of the total population while 
the adult population is 60 per cent, and in 
another county the school population is 
30 per cent while the adult population is 
70 per cent, it is clear that the latter county 
is much more able to educate its children if 
everything else is equal than the former 
county. In other words we all know that 
the larger the per cent of a population to be 
educated, the smaller must be the per cent 
of adults left to give the needed support for 
education. Itis only recently however, that 
we have begun to learn that the bare per- 
centages here do not tell the wholestory. It 
is now claimed by someauthorities that ifa 


family with a certain income have one child 
it is more than twice as able (in reality, 4 
times as able) to educate this child than is a 
similar family able to educate its children 
where there are two children in the family. 
In fact the technique for measuring ability 
of a school unit based on population per- 
centages has been so carefully developed 
that we are able to say rather accurately 
today that financial ability of any unit may 
be expressed by the formula (x2/4)x per 
capita wealth, where x represents the ratio 
of number of adults to each child.' Itis 
interesting to see how this factor affects 
certain educational units in Kentucky. 


The application of this formula to a few 
of the counties selected at random gives the 
following: The ratio between the popula- 
tion 20 years and under in Adair County 
to the population 21 years and over gives 
.93 while in Bourbon County this ratio is 
1.48. According to our formula then this 
means that if the per capita wealth were 
the same in the two counties, Bourbon 
County would still be about 2.4 times as 
able-to educate its children, since its per- 
centage of adult population is so much 
greater. 


Letcher County has .8 of an adult per 
child, while Franklin County has 1.52 
adults per child. Franklin County is then 
over 3.5 as able to educate her children, if 
the per capita wealth were the same, as 
Letcher County. Menifee County has .74 
of an adult per child while Fayette has 1.88. 
Thus Fayette County is, according to its 
adult population 6.5 times as able to 
support its schools as Menifee County. 


In this connection it is worth noting that 
generally speaking the rural districts have 
a larger percentage of child population than 
the urban centers. For example Covington 
has 1.8 adults per child, Lexington 2.4, 
Louisville 1.9, and Hopkinsville 1.8. Also 
the rural population has generally speaking 
a greater percentage of the population 
above 44 years of age—a group which to a 
very great extent has passed its best earn- 
ing power. If there is any doubt about the 
importance of child population to adult 
population in the support of schools we 
might call attention to the fact that if 
Lexington had as many children per adult 
as Menifee County for instance, her (Lex- 


*Other figures might be quoted here but these are sufficient to show that economic income as well as assessed wealth or true 


wealth must be considered in measuring financial inequalities. 


1Clark, Harold—The Effect of Population upon Ability to Support Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
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ington’s) school population would be just 
about exactly double what it is now. It 
would not take much stretch of the imagi- 
nation to see what a drain this would be on 
the financial condition of the Lexington 
schools. 


3. A third factor under financial in- 
equality that deserves attention is the density 
of the population. A great deal more money 
is required to educate children that are 
sparsely settled than is required to educate 
the children in an urban center like Louis- 
ville. Jefferson County averages 740 per- 
sons per square mile, while Livingston 
County has 24.8. This means that if we 
take an area in Jefferson County large 
enough to support a school of 100 enroll- 
ment or an average, it would require 30 
times that area in Livingston County to 
get the same enrollment.' 


Kenton County has 450.6 persons per 
square mile, while Leslie County has 27.1. 
In other words an area in Kenton County 
large enough to have a consolidated school 
of 150 must be on an average 16.5 times as 
large for the same sized school in Leslié 
County; Campbell County has 426.7 
persons per square mile while Bullitt 
County has 30.3. Let us then take any 
area we please in Campbell County for a 
given school enrollment and on an average 
to produce the same school enrollment in 
Bullitt County we must have an area more 
than 14 times as great. These large areas 
mean additional cost if we should attempt 
to give the same kind of education that we 
can give in the more densely settled com- 
munities. This additional cost of course 
will always be on rural people as compared 
to urban people for the very nature of the 
farmer’s vocation means that he cannot 
live in congested areas. Since then this 
additional cost is not due to any fault or 
selfish motive on the part of the rural 
people but is due to their occupation, the 
basic industry of the world, it would seem 
that as much of this extra cost as possible— 
transportation, for example—should be 
borne by the State as a whole rather than 
by the rural people alone. This factor of 
additional cost due to a less densely popu- 
lated community, is one that needs careful 
study in Kentucky. For example we 
ought to know what it costs to transport a 
pupil one mile per day over roads of differ- 





ent kinds and topography of varying 
conditions. We ought to know what sized 
high school and what sized classes can be 
conducted most economically. In fact we 
must know this before we can distribute 
state aid economically and wisely. Some 
recent investigations tend to show that 
much larger classes than we have been wont 
to believe can be taught just as efficiently 
as the smaller classes. If this is true it 
brings out all the greater advantages of the 
city over the rural districts due to density 
of population. 

4. A fourth factor that should be studied 
in connection with the financial inequality of 
our educational system is the size of the 
administrative unit that is most effective. 
There are approximately 425 school units 
in Kentucky which deal independently with 
the State Department of Education. These 
school units vary in the number of teachers 
employed from 2 to over 1,200 and in school 
enrollment from less than 50 to over 25,000 
and in total school expenditure from less 
than $2,000 to $3,500,000. Itis quite prob- 
able that some of these 425 school units in 
Kentucky, varying as they do in size, are not 
the most economical units that can be de- 
vised. When a school unit becomes too 
small, it is like any other business, the over- 
head expense makes it uneconomical to oper- 
ate. This is particularly true in school when 
we consider the loss due to anarrow curricu- 
lar offering. It has long been recognized in 
most states that every child should have as 
a part of his school training certain sub- 
jects, many of which seem to be denied 
most Kentucky children, especially in the 
smaller schools. I refer to music, drawing, 
physical education, health instruction, ete. 
How much of this lack is due to school 
units operating independently, yet too 
small to do so efficiently, has not been 
definitely established but it is doubtless 
very great. Also the social loss in small 
schools has never been properly estimated. 
One of the greatest calamities that can 
befall a growing active child is isolation 
from his fellows. Since rural life tends of 
itself to isolate, there is all the more reason 
why rural children should come in contact 
with large groups of children in school life. 

As evidence that many of our educational 
units are not the optimum size one might 
call attention to the gerrymandering in 


een 


1Though cities in some counties may in part be the cause of the heavy densities, it does not invalidate the argument presented 
here, that density is a factor to be considered whether it is due to a part or all of the unit. 
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boundary lines in an attempt to increase 
the size, and particularly the wealth. Some 
definite research ought to be done on this 
subject for Kentucky with an attempt not 
only to show how much gerrymandering has 
been done but what effect it has had upon 
other units. Just now there comes to my 
mind a county in Kentucky where a city 
district on the one hand and an independent 
graded district on the other have pushed 
out their boundary lines in an attempt 
to enlarge their area until there is a small 
narrow strip of county school territory 
almost isolated from the rest of the county 
area. Children living in this almost 
isolated territory are more or less at the 
mercy of the independent school districts 
for their schooling and a needless expense 
is thrown on the county for their support. 
Such conditions ought not to be allowed. 
The Stateis responsible for the educational 
system of the State. It has the right to 
divide the State into districts to carry on 
this established educational system most 
efficiently and if it is found that the present 
existing educational units are not the size 
for the greatest efficiency, then the State 
ought to assert its authority and bring into 
use the units it needs. This may mean the 
abolishment of all educational units except 
the counties and there are reasons to 
believe that even the size of some counties 
in Kentucky is entirely too small for the 
most efficient educational administration. 
But whatever the number of units finally 
left to which the State will delegate author- 
ity, it should be. that number that will 
render the optimum efficiency in behalf of 
all the children of all the State. Much 
needed research is paramount before the 
number and the size of the units with 
which the State shall deal can be wisely 
established. 


II. ExistiInG EDUCATIONAL INEQUALITIES 


A second type of information we should 
know concerning inequalities is that which 
has to do with existing educational in- 
equalities. This has to do with length of 
term, attendance, what per cent of the 
census school enrollment is in school every 
day, the per cent of retardation and accel- 
eration, the holding power of a school as we 
pass from grades to high school and high 
school to college, the extent to which the 
curriculum meets the demands of the 
pupils and finally the qualifications of the 


teachers who pass the experiences on to the 
pupils. It is easily seen that even though 
we might by some means distribute the 
financial burden uniformly over the State, 
as long as such educational inequalities 
exist, the slogan ‘‘an equal opportunity for 
every child,’ has been largely defeated. 
The writer does not believe that it is 
possible to erase all inequalities, nor is he 
sure that this should be done even if it were 
possible, but it is quite clear that we must 
reduce the extent of inequalities education- 
ally before we can make any claim that all 
children have an equal opportunity. For 
example let us consider the great difference 
in time that the rural child comes in direct 
contact with the teacher as compared with 
the city child. I am just now thinking of a 
one-room school where the average length 
recitation is 10 minutes. The child in this 
school that has four recitations a day will 
get direct instruction from the teacher 40 
minutes a day or 800 minutes a month or 
5,600 minutes in a seven-month school 
year. If we could assume that he were to 
attend every day this would amount to 746 
hours actual instruction by the teacher 
during his eight years in the elementary 
school. Note now the child in our city 
school, where the average length of recita- 
tion is 30 minutes. Our city child with 
four subjects will get 120 minutes instruc- 
tion per day, or 2,400 minutes per month 
or 21,600 minutes per school year of nine 
months. In the eight years of his elemen- 
tary education this would amount to 2,880 
hours of actual contact with the teacher. 
This is almost exactly four times as much 
direct instruction as was given to the rural 
child. 


This would mean that measured by thedi- 
rect instruction given by the teacher, when 
our rural child completes the eight years of 
elementary education, our city child shc uld 
have completed an equivalent of 32 ears 
or in other words he should have an eccel- 
eration over our rural child of an equivalent 
of a 24 year period of education. Now 
when we stop to recall that our rural 
teacher is much less trained than the city 
teacher and that therefore she can not be 
expected to make as good use of 10 minutes 
she does have as the city teacher, and when 
we further reflect that our rural child is 
absent more than our city child and con- 
sequently is not present for his 10 minutes 
instruction as often as our city chap is 
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present for his 30 minutes instruction, then 
we can see that the amounts of inequalities 
as stated above are not exaggerated but on 
the contrary are not large enough to express 
the actual conditions. Therefore, it is 
no wonder that educational tests show 
rural children from one to two years behind 
city children in sixth grade reading—the 
wonder is that the difference is not much 
greater. With such unequal opportunities 
no one can hazard an intelligent guess con- 
cerning the intelligence of the two groups 
of pupils, basing his judgment on the dif- 
ference in educational scores. 


Since the teacher is considered the most 
important factor in the school, it would 
seem that educational inequalities could 
not be accurately measured until we have 
exact data on teacher inequalities. Not 
only do we need to know the exact quailifi- 
cation of each teacher before we start 
remedial measures but a perpetual inven- 
tory of each teacher’s qualifications should 
be kept. It would appear to be a simple 
matter to devise a card whereby additional 
work taken or experience had by the 
teacher might be added, so that one card 
might be sufficient for a period of five or 
even ten years. Let a card for each 
teacher be kept at the State Department 
of Public Instruction and one at the office 
of the superintendent of schools with the 
responsibility on the teacher for having a 
transcript of any additional work taken, 
reported to the local superintendent and 
the State Department of Education, and we 
could have a rather exact statement at any 
time of the qualifications and of the experi- 
ence of all the teachers in the State. When 
a teacher changes positions a duplicate 
card from the State Department of Educa- 
tion would inform the new superintendent 
at once of her exact qualifications and ex- 
perience. With such a scheme it would 
greatly facilitate the work involved if all 
teacher-training institutions in the State 
would use a uniform card for reporting 
work taken by any teacher. The fact is, 
such a uniform card or blank should be 
used for reporting work to the State Depart- 
ment and to other institutions anyway 
since much needless effort is spent in trying 
to estimate credit when it is reported in such 
varied ways. 


III. REMEDIAL MEASURES 


After we have measured accurately the 
financial inequalities and educational ip. 
equalities existing, our third type of needed 
research has to do with remedial measures, 
and one of the first remedial steps to be 
taken is to secure the constitutional right 
to distribute state aid and then work out an 
effective scheme for its distribution. As to 
any change in the constitution whereby we 
may distribute state aid, we may expect 
in this State as well as others that such a 
constitutional change will come slowly, 
Most of the richer communities may be ex- 
pected to oppose it because such a change 
would be paramount to their giving up some 
of their money to the poorer communities. 
The poor will oppose it because they are 
naturally conservative and as arule havea 
short viewpoint of educational values. 
Therefore, if the school people want a con- 
stitutional change, the remedy is publicity 
and education with this particular move- 
ment consciously in mind. 


It is not the intention in this paper to pre- 
sent a detailed State aid plan. It does 
seem however that anyone suggesting 
an efficient plan for State aid might 
well afford to keep in mind _ the 
following :1 


a. Any attempt to give payment for 
effort and at the same time equalize educa- 
tional opportunity can hardly hope to 
succeed since the two purposes are incon- 
sistent. 


b. It is hardly important that the mini- 
mum program be carefully devised. This 
may usually be based on what the average 
counties are doing. It should certainly not 
be based on what the most wealthy coun- 
ties are doing. 


c. The amount of aid rendered should 
be largely based on the teacher and pupil 
measures. Number of teachers to be 
estimated on basis of number of pupils 
enrolled or in average daily attendance and 
not on actual number of teachers employed. 


d. A careful measurement of the relative 
ability of communities to support educa- 
tion must be determined. This will un- 
doubtedly involve a centralized system of 
assessment under State control, as well asa 
careful analysis of population percentages. 


i1Most of these principles have already been advanced by Dr. Mort and others. 
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e. The maximum local tax rate should be 
the rate required in the wealthiest county 
to support the minimum program. This 
means that the wealthiest counties will get 
no aid and all others whatever is lacking 
after the local tax rate is applied. 


f, Administrative units must be satis- 
factory to the State and their systems of 
organization must be in accord with State 
plans or aid should be withheld from any 
unit until such requirements are met. 


g. Units of aid which any district re- 
ceives should vary with the kind of educa- 
tion offered in the minimum program, e.g., 
special aid for secondary education. 


h. In estimating the total cost of the 
minimum program, teachers salaries parti- 
cularly ought to be estimated on a basis 
that would attract a high grade of young 
men and women to the teaching profession, 
eg., elementary teachers $1,200 and high 
school teachers $1,600 annually as a mini- 
mum. 


Next to remedial measures in financial 
inequalities are remedial measures in the 
training of teachers. If teacher-training 
work is to be put on a professional basis, 
it cannot ignore the demands for specializa- 
tion. 


In spite of the fact that there is plenty 
of experimental evidence to dislodge the 
stronghold of formal discipline, our teacher- 
training institutions and liberal arts 
colleges in Kentucky apparently think 
that the findings do not apply to curricula 
for the training of teachers. We need in 
Kentucky differentiated curricula for diff- 
erent types of teachers and when a curricu- 
lum of a certain type has been pursued this 
should entitle the candidate to a certificate 
for that particular kind of teaching and 
disqualify him for all other types, unless 
other types of curricula have been taken. 
That is, a teacher who takes the curriculum 
made to prepare teachers for the elementary 
school should not be permitted to teach in 
high school and vice versa. One who takes 
the curriculum for high school teachers 
should not be permitted to hold an adminis- 
trative position unless and until he has 
taken the course for administrators. We 
should get away from the idea that teaching 
is not a specialized job. 


Also teacher-training institutions in 
Kentucky should come to some agreement 


as to what curricula each institution will 
offer rather than every institution endeavor- 
ing to offer every type of curriculum. 
Sentiment over the country seems rapidly 
crystallizing on the idea that training 
elementary teachers should be the distinct 
function of the normal schools and that 
training high school teachers and adminis- 
trators should be the distinct function of the 
colleges and universities. When educa- 
tional institutions in America learn that 
their chief business is to render service to 
the State and to turn out quality rather 
than quantity, the sentiment for such 
specialization will doubtless become a fact. 


The third type of remedial measure 
should undertake to assure each child an 
equal opportunity to be in school every day. 
This means that when we find those who do 
not have access to the type of school desired 
and needed, the State must by some means 
make such schooling available either by 
bringing it to the child or transporting such 
child to the school. Also laws concerning 
transfers must be drawn based on the wel- 
fare of the child. As nearly as possible our 
transfer laws should state exactly the condi- 
tions in which a transfer may be granted 
and the cost of such transfers. It is the 
opinion of the writer that the cost of a 
transfer should always be the per capita 
cost of the school system at which the child 
is being educated and that the whole busi- 
ness of contracting and bickering between 
officials as to the education of our child- 
hood should be abolished. Futhermore 
when a child is entitled to a transfer the 
system to which he is transferred should be 
compelled to take him and provide for his 
education just the same as one of its own. 


Also in this connection of remedial 
measures on attendance we need a com- 
pulsory school law carefully drawn and 
with an enforcement machinery that will 
work. One can hardly imagine a more 
cumbersome and inefficient type of enforce- 
ment than to have to be dependent on the 
action of the grand jury. Other than its 
weak enforcement machinery, Kentucky’s 
present compulsory school law seems to be 
rather carefully drawn. We need though, 
accurate data from all the educational 
units of the State as to how efficiently it is 
working. 


A brief summary of the outline of this 
paper will indicate that in the opinion 
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of the writer before we can scientifi- 
cally undertake to carry out the slogan 
‘fan equal opportunity for every child,” 
much careful research work should be 
done on the following: 


1. Inequalities in abilities to support 
schools. 


2. Inequalities in our present educa- 
tional status. 


3. The necessary remedial measures. 


The busy life of the progressive school 
superintendent makes it well nigh impos- 
sible for him to carry on much research 
work directly. Perhaps the superinten- 
dent’s greatest contribution to research will 
continue to be the furnishing of the data 
necessary for others to do the work. In 
this capacity the writer has found the 
attitude of the school superintendents in 
Kentucky very admirable. In fact it is 
doubtful if there is a State in the union 
whose school superintendents and educa- 
tional workers have a better conception of 
the educational problems facing the State 
and the methods for their solution than can 
be found in Kentucky. This coupled with 
the fine spirit of co-operation permeating 
the whole group is almost certain to mean 
unusual educational progress for Kentucky 
in the near future. 


KENTUCKY CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The eighth annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Classical Association was held at 
Nazareth Junior College Friday and Satur- 
day November 5 and 6. The program was 
varied and of unusual interest. A dozen 
or more excellent papers were read on sub- 
jects relating to the High School Latin 
curriculum, the training of Latin teachers 
and the revival of interest in medieval 
Latin. Dr. Roy J. Deferrari of the 
Catholic University of America, who was 
the chief speaker of the occasion, delivered 
a very scholarly address on Early Ecclesias- 
tical Literature and its importance to 
classical scholars. The music provided by 
the St. Cecilia Choral Club was an attrac- 
tive feature of the program. In addition 
to the instrumental solos, Latin Choruses 
and the Gregorean Chant were rendered. 


Nazareth College was most generous in 
its hospitality. The visitors and mem- 
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bers of the Association were guests of the 
college at luncheon and dinner on Friday 
and at Luncheon on Saturday. A recep- 
tion was held on Friday evening following 
the lecture of Dr. Deferrari. On Saturday 
afternoon a drive to places of interest in 
and near Bardstown was enjoyed by a 
large number of members and visitors. 


The attendance was more than twice as 
large as that of any previous meeting. 
Most of the leading high schools and 
colleges of the State were represented. 


One of the major activities of the Associa- 
tion is the annual Latin tournament. The 
next meeting of the tournament will take 
place on the first Saturday in May at five 
centers as follows: Louisville, on joint 
invitation of the Girl’s High School and 
J. M. Atherton High School for Girls; 
Millersburg, Millersburg Military Institute; 
Owensboro, St. Frances Academy; Mt. 
Sterling, Mt. Sterling High School; Bowl- 
ing Green, Bowling Green High School. 


Officers for the year 1926-27 are: 
President, Dr. F. C. Grise, Western Ken- 
tucky Teachers College, re-elected; vice 
president, Sister Margaret Gertrude, Naza- 
reth Junior College; secretary and treas- 
urer, Mr. R. D. Squires, Eastern State 
Teachers College; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Elizabeth Colegrove, Bellevue High 
School re-elected; secretary of extension, 
Mrs. M. L. D. Hill, Somerset, High School, 
re-elected. 


The next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held at Winchester on the first 
Friday and Saturday in November, 1927, 
on the invitation of Kentucky Wesleyan 
College. 


The Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation has purchased two houses adjoin- 
ing the new headquarters for the sum of 
$52,000. On this site the Association plans 
to build a modern office building. The 
organization now owns property aggregat- 
ing more than $100,000. 
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Bepartment of Education oe yo. 


J. B. HOLLOWAY, 


FRANKFORT W. C. BELL, DIRECTOR OF 





MCHENRY RHOADS 
SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC 


Oo. J. JONES 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS : 

The President and Secretary of the Kentucky 
Education Association have informed me that some 
county superintendents hesitate to take out of 
the teacher's salary $1.50 for membership fee in 
the Kentucky Education Association even when 
requested to do so by the teachers, fearing 

that it might be considered an illegal practice. 


It appears to me this matter is one entirely for 
the teachers of each county to decide for 
themselves. If in conference teachers by majority 
vote request the county superintendent to 

enroll them 100% as members of the Kentucky 
Education Association and to take $1.50 from 

each teacher's salary for that purpose and pay 
same to the Secretary of the Kentucky Education 
Association, I see no objection whatever 

to the county superintendent complying with the 
request of the teachers of the county. No 
criticism whatever, as I see it, could attach 

to such procedure. Of course, any individual 
teacher who refuses to comply with this request 
and who notifies the county superintendent not to 
enroll him or her as a member of the K. E. A., 

an exception should always be made in these 
individual cases. 


The Kentucky Education Association is the State 
organization of the teachers and should be 
supported willingly, earnestly and enthusi- 
astically by the teaching force of the State. 


Sincerely yours, 


Vike Superintendent Public 
Wetiney A Instruction. 


McHR/ACA 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY J. VIRGIL CHAPMAN, | RURAL SCHOOL 
P. H. HOPKINS, J suPERVisoRS 


L. N. TAYLOR, RURAL SCHOOL. AGENT 
SUPERVISORS 


CERTIFICATION 
MILDRED LEWIS, DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
H. V. BELL, DIRECTOR TEACHER 


AUDITORS AND 


INSTRUCTION December 25 9 1926. e pyr a } INSPECTORS 


SCHOOL. 


TRAINING 
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WHY COUNTRY YOUTH GO TO 
THE CITy 


Secretary R.C. Moore, of theState Teach- 
ers Association for Illinois today released 
statistics verifying the declaration by Ex- 
Governor Lowden, that the country schools 
are inferior to the city schools. Concerning 
the results of this inferiority, he quoted 
Mr. Lowden, as saying: “If the inequali- 
ties which now exist shall continue, we 
shall not much longer be able to keep the 
normal boys and girls upon the farm.” 

In 1925 the Research Department of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association col- 
lected and tabulated physical records of 
31,713 school children scattered in various 
sections of Illinois. The physical examina- 
tions had been made by school physicians 
or well-qualified school nurses. One- 
fourth of the children were attending one- 
room country schools and the others village 
and city schools. This survey showed that 
8.98 per cent of the city pupils had adenoids 
and that 9.57 percent of the country pupils 
were so afflicted. Of the city pupils 26.15 
percent had defective teeth, as compared 
with 58.31 per cent of the country pupils. 
Ten percent of the city pupils were de- 
fective in vision, as compared with 14.19 
per cent of the country pupils. Only 22 
per cent of the city pupils varied as much as 
7 percent from the normal standard of 
weight, while 40 per cent of the country 
pupils varied from that standard. Of the city 
pupils 6.43 per cent were anemic, and 20.8 
per cent of the country pupils showed this 
weakness. The superior standing of the city 
pupils was probably due to the fact that 
more attention is now and has for years been 
given to their physical education. It seems 
that the large school unit is better able than 
the small ones to provide economically 
for health instruction and care. 

A survey of ten well-distributed counties 
in Illinois in 1925, showed that only 8.88 per 
cent of the country teachers were able to 
classify as class A teachers; that is, as 
normal school graduates or the equivalent 
in training and experience. But in this 
superior class A the small village schools 
had 15.29 per cent of their elementary 
teachers; the small cities, 59.69 per cent; 
and the larger cities, 78.42 per cent. In 
Chicago 96 per cent of the elementary 
teachers are in class A. This shows clearly 
that the small district units fail to obtain 
the well-trained teachers, and that the 
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large majority of the class A teachers are 
in the cities and villages. 
PROFESSOR MARK GODMAN HEADS 

SECONDARY EDUCATION CLUB 





AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Mark Godman who is pursuing > 
work in the Secondary Education Depart 
ment of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, was _ recently 
elected president of the Secondary Educa- & 
tion Club. The election to an office in the & 
Secondary Education Club is considered a 
great honor and was made in recognition 
of his service in his field. 

Mr. Godman was until recently Super-f 
visor of High Schools in Frankfort, Ken-F 
tucky. 

Teachers College, Columbia University § 
is the largest Teacher Training Institution 
in the country. It has more graduate 
students in Education than all the other 
universities and colleges of the United 
States and Canada combined. 
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— , SUMMER SCHOOL. ATTENDANCE 
les A tabulation of attendance at summer schools in colleges and universities of the United States for the 
summers of 1925 and 1926. 
Every 
They 
roper SUMMER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
the NAME OF INSTITUTION Summer 1925 | Summer 1926 
) Co, 
Under- Graduate | Under- Graduate 
Graduate Somes (Graduates| 
OL 
Alabama— 
University Of AlADAM a sesccs a. csccscreccesccseinecesenscerndccecctecteeccscwcal| BG ZZO 105 1,190 109 
Arizona— 
ee University of Arizona......... Bl teat Ue age Sata Rae irc 218 60 208 50 
Arkansas— 
University of Arkansas... 900 15 756 54 
Arkansas State Teachers College... OFS il iseeeecssnccsocesss 1 
California— 
University of California... : rare 5,005 2,381 4,755 2,261 
State Teachers College “|; 341 pee 333 neane 
State Teachers College of San Diego... 274 397 TL), en eee ee ae 
State Teachers College, San Jose... neces Ibm eG) nh re 
State Teachers College of Santa Barbara... .-c-cccceeee-ooons OUD?  Vsccceosssssecnceees SOS” ivctecrceancsccsdus 
Colorado— 
University of Colorado... 2... eee ceeceeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeesese| 2,944 576 2,616 598 
Colorado Teachers Covlege...........-......-ccccs-cc-cuseoscccecsinctecence]| 2’ 380 225 2,247 240 
Western State College iiss. cscs. ccccesccsccceccnncsteckecssvececescentcusucvec 815 17 761 40 
Delaware— 
University of Delaware..................2..2....2-22-2-csccceeeseeeceeeseeenee | | a neni nets 7 | | ae 
Florida— 
= University of Florida....................... : 952 35 838 42 
es: Georgia— 
Phe State Woimians Comer oss oo sccsscccccssceccsenesssgecsasesetscecocees DOG Ve nteccdeascrcent PBST Wsaceeessecoactiine 
sa Idaho— i 
: University of Idaho....................... 184 49 255 57 
Illinois— 

; UT ear) OL GS CY (oh: 10 ae 2,758 3,837 2,545 3,940 
Ung Eastern State Teachers College... AOSD Veccectcnccnr: TeASOW © fee ccccscascteceass 
art: CEE ret Ba) 11 [| cy |: ane 1,940 472 1,579 479 
Uni- Illinois State Normal University. crvradcessesttd cas desosel DESCO! Moscctssnssccceuses DIOGO Aa cscccvscecstceceede 
ntly Northern State Teachers College... BS hla ea ut ee careers 304 1,218 

Southern seate INONMAl WRIVERSILY o.oo csc.cccceccccwcccacchesceneteet|, 2gSOO’ — [azeccnecenriccanst, DOSE? Nocccacsceactesincans 
3 Western State Teachers College... 2.0..0...0.cescsceseececeeeeee- 1,534 9 1,650 17 
| the # 
eda Indiana— 
‘tion Central Normal College........... sehsiuct stra Rtas eet ened RORr eset ots SED ficessesets cee, 
, Oper css (inca) tl Us (avy: Sn 1,443 360 1,358 373 
Eastern State Normal School... eee eg) a | eae V2 1S | anne ae 
per- Indiana State Normal School, Terre Haute.-| 2523500 | 775 | (al ener eee 
<en- i Teachers College of Indianapolis... 488 42 628 50 
s § 6©lowa— 
‘sity § Iowa State Teachers College... 3,094 77 2,665 35 
tion Upper Iowa University... aa ere 7s A ae ee 
uate Kansas— 
ther Wntcercity-O inated sss 82 2 hos ee 1,150 425 1,076 386 
ited Kansas State Teachers C ‘ollege... pad a se caccce et em 1,929 62 1,920 49 
Kansas State Teachers College, Hay Se MORO, ee eet tla OSGG) fen eee 
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SUMMER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
A tabulation of attendance at summer schools in colleges and universities of the United States for the 


summers of 1925 and 1926. 








NAME OF INSTITUTION 


SUMMER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 





Summer 1925 | Summer 1926 












































| 
Under- Under- 
Ceciinaie Graduate Creme Graduate 

Kentucky— 

Smavermity Of Kentucloy: ono eee DS) Sage eee NER AE a Soe 

Western Kentucky State Teachers College..........00.---.-..... Ei 2 ae 11 Sa eine 
Louisiana— 

LTS ES C0 TE aR cee ore pp Bee [Re Reseonenrctre 

Louisiana State University................. nr ne Pee 857 71 760 152 
Maine— 

Ue i | LT. a ce ee eS 220 76 202 87 
Maryland— 

Johns Hopkins University _o......2.......eeceeeccccccsecceeeceeseees 713 205 761 248 

SU eg OVE Y 11 | Dn 409 45 434 43 
Michigan— 

apetnoit Teachers College ee sen. 33 Ue EESREaertere ES) | ate eee 

Northern State Normal School. ow....-----------esecececececeeeeeoeee- 950 bs 730 

State Normal College, Ypsilanti... ee eee CANE Be 2,139 

Western State Normal School... .--s-cesecseesceeeceeeeeee. NOU Aer 1,809 
Minnesota— 

niversity Of Minnesota... casas aoe cn ccecececceeses 3,152 780 3,466 938 
Mississippi— 

University of Mississippi... acces e., Leanne Aeon eh: [Cee eee ere 176 19 

popee te A NSRCHENS ROOM CDE 3. a | Sete eee BO8> Geeetw oe 
Missouri— 

COE CE | 0 ee eee aT 1233 410 1,030 556 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College.................... PA Bele. OEY) US Fane = 

Southeast Missouri State Teachers College....................... 1S Ss) ee eee DOR Wee ce 
Montana— 

University of Montana................ ee Se RAR NE at ont Ae 1 Sele eee BAO) Aber we 
Nebraska— 

University of Nebraska. cnc csece scence, 2,801 446 | 4 ,400 AG se 5 

State Teachers College............. Bs Scio s LAR senene | 642 13 791 11 

Nebraska State Normal College... | [EAS (aes Reece G80) ieee 
Nevada— 

RONRSOMMNNSON Ty MORN NN Na or 165 [| a Ponce eee “ 
New Jersey— 

Pamncevon Gniwersity, os ae BN ik 170 
New Mexico— 

New Mexico Normal University ......0..-0-------c-cccoeeceeeseo-oe <) GS ere: 546 eit 

New Mexico State Teachers College.....0...-...--cscec-c-c0-0-0----- 212 2 341 8 

State University of New Mexico.. |) SER [NER acer A ee eed Be 
New York— 

OTTO US ce M2SC20 Aes 132000) fides 

Cornell University.... Xe Cy) a [reer 7e | | OS [acetone 

New York State College for Teachers 762 25 fs 29 

New York University. OHOO) Ae | i eee 
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SUMMER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


A tabulation of attendance at summer schools in colleges and universities of the United States for the 


summers of 1925 and 1926. 








SUMMER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 






































NAME OF INSTITUTION Summer 1925 Summer 1926 
Under- Under- 
Graduate Graduate Graduate Graduate 

North Carolina— 

East Carolina Teachers College...................-.0.--sse-eeeceeseseeeee on ne (i. 

Uniwersity of North Carolina: ..........2:.-.:.-ccccossesteseneeenacscs 1,702 395 1,910 402 
North Dakota— 

University Of North Dakota. .sc:.c.c.csccccc.c..c0ssosncessescsntenteecate: 355 39 308 72 

State Teachers College bs) | dibasic so) a ae 
Ohio— 

Kent State Normal inoiin ee eS Mo). LE! 6) | ne 

University of Ohio... CLE mR TI Re | |; gn Oe eee BORO ner ie 

University of NN niacin oamrancnnrncrncncmscsinminl 7s i nt 759 107 
Oklahoma— 

East Central State Teachers College... 2200022 eee eeeee- 1,815 64 1,735 114 

Central State Teachers College... eee are ee ener 7A) | A cre 

Northeastern State Teachers rs College. aes cu pntclel on cane BE5GO [sce cence 5 C7 | eee een 

University of Oklahoma... arin iacnts cedcedl AGSZt 261 1,619 283 
Oregon— 

University of Oregon.....0.....2......eceeceeeeee scitedncesualesnes 865 147 1,030 155 
Pennsylvania— 

University of Pennsylvanta:........:....:.::.--<..c.:-.escieeseecseescasocsets 1,814 416 iN) | a 

WDIVEraiby Of PACtS DUR accion cacaca cae onicde-ansccecaecnteuatacesncctea 1,863 262 1,981 368 
South Carolina— 

University of South Carolina.........-.......-.2.-....c-c-cseseceseeseeeee 295 231 238 222 
South Dakota— 

Northern Normal and Industrial School..........0...0..00..0....- 1 | al A) er 
Tennessee— 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State College.......... 1,083 6 1,100 8 
Texas— 

East Texas State Teachers College AY 7 ene 1,618 

North Texas State Teachers College ys ~  “ aimamiaamaces 2,565 

Sam Houston State Teachers College... 1 TC a eee een ic a ed 

University of Texas 2; 610 469 BERS Peeters 
Utah— 

LUE TT AC) GCE e | a ne ee a 838 71 697 93 
Virginia— 

State Teachers College, Farmville...... 465 BORG sec decease 

State Teachers College, Fredericksburg................-...---.00+- 350 SU | scceccotacemstense 

State Teachers College, Harrisonburg. _...............2-.....---ss0000- 742 MOG bets oe 

University of Virginia....................... 1,582 2,503 263 
Washington— 

State College of Washington............. gens Sai th la 219 93 236 114 
West Virginia— 

Marshall College..................... ERA Bea esi Pies ll dd POGOe [Ee ances 1',136 20 
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SUMMER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


A tabulation of attendance at summer schools in colleges and universities of the United States for the 


summers of 1925 and 1926. 








SUMMER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

















NAME OF INSTITUTION Summer 1925 Summer 1926 
Under- . Under- — 
Graduate Graduate Graduate Graduate 
Wisconsin— 
CUBS SECT et CAS 1. 1) Sa eee a 2) CR ee ee 425 ee deol 
Ue ao a ec | cc cr ee 3,362 1,653 3,363 1,657 
Wyoming— 
Ue oi CTC 1 | 2 er 800 47 703 68 
“(°C 1) eee ee ae ee 132,270 1S 747 149,172 14,820 




















LIFE’S BEST RENOWN 


I’d like to be more brave and true, 
When days are dark or skies are gray; 
I'd like to always say and do 
The worthy things along life’s way; 
I'd like to have the needed strength, 
When roads are extra rough or long, 
To gladly go the farthest length, 
With cheery smile and hopeful song. 


I’d like to be in thought and deed 

Each day more gentle and more kind, 
More swift to see another’s need, 

And to another’s faults more blind; 
I'd like to help the old and weak, 

And bring new hope to those forlorn; 
I'd like the words I daily speak 

To bless and comfort some who mourn. 


I'd like to have it thought of me 
That I am honest and sincere, 
And then when duty’s path I see 
I travel it without a fear; 
I do not long for glory’s crown 
Or deeds beyond my normal view; 
For I believe life’s best renown 
Lies in the things that I can do. 


—Author Unknown. 


TEAM WORK 
By Epcar A. GUEST 


It’s all very well to have courage and skill 
And it’s fine to be counted a star, 
But the single deed with its touch of thrill 
Doesn’t tell us the man you are; 
For _ no lone hand in the game we 
play. 
We must work to a bigger scheme, 
And the thing that counts in the world 
today 
Is how do you pull with the team? 


They may sound your praise and call you 
great, 

They may single you out for fame, 

But you must work with your running mate 
Or never you'll win the game; 

For never the work of life is done 
By the man with a selfish dream, 

For the battle is lost or the battle is won 
By the spirit of the team. 


You may think it fine to be praised for skill, 
But a greater thing to do 
Is to set your mind and set your will 
On the goal that’s just in view; 
It’s helping your fellow man to score 
When his chances hopeless seem, 
It’s forgetting self till the game is o’er 
And fighting for the team. 
—Colorado School Journal. 
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Book Reviews 


DEAN Wo.S. TAytor, Editor 





THE TRAINING SCHOOL, By R. A. 
} Epwarps, Published by the Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Normal School and Teachers 
College, Richmond, Ky., 1926. 115 pp. 


This bulletin was written primarily to 
explain the organization and functions of 
the Training School, but it should find a 
larger use in Kentucky. It has an abund- 
ance of excellent material on such subjects 
as ‘Project Teaching in the Intermediate 
Grades,” ‘‘Special Junior High School 
Activities,’ ‘‘Measuring the Progress of 
Pupils,” ‘‘Health Education,” and ‘‘Citizen- 
ship.”’ This publication should be of 
service to classroom teachers in Kentucky. 





BETTER TEACHING, By FRANK L. 
Clapp AND THomAs M. Risk, Published 
by Silver, Burdett and Company, Chicago, 
1926. 51 pages. Price $0.68. 


Better Teaching in a handbook for 
teachers and supervisors. It is definite in 
what it says but it does not attempt to 
prescribe a specific teaching procedure. 
Itaims rather to help the teacher to become 
consciously critical of her own work in the 
light of sound educational principles. It 
contains a large number of classified, con- 
crete illustrations submitted by classroom 
teachers. It contains many helpful sug- 














gestions and should prove of value to any 
teacher who reads it. 


HUNT AND FIND, A BOOK OF 
SILENT READING, By Jessie Parsie, 
with illustrations, by Esther Feustel, Pub- 
lished, By Beckley-Cardy Company, Chi- 
cago, 1925. 45 pages. Price $0.30. 


This is a cleverly illustrated supplemen- 
tary book for silent reading. It has an 
interesting appeal to children because of 
the puzzle of finding something in egch 
picture. 


HOW TO STUDY IN COLLEGE, By 
LEAL A. HEADLY, Published by Henry Holt 
and Company, New York City, 1926. 
417 pages. Price $3.00. 


This book was written primarily to meet 
the student’s oft-repeated complaint that 
it takes him months and even years to dis- 
cover some of the principles of mental 
economy which should have been put into 
his possession at the beginning of his college 
course. The preliminary chapters tell the 
student how to keep fit mentally and physi- 
cally. The rest of the book discusses the 
means and methods best adapted to assist 
the student in his efforts to concentrate, 
understand, learn, remember, judge, reason, 
read, use the library, make notes, meet an 
examination, and invest the odds and ends 
of his time. It is an unusually helpful 
book and should prove of great value to 
first year college students. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVI- 
TIES IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS, By JosEPH ROEMER AND 
CHARLES FORREST ALLEN, published by 
D. C. Heath and Company, New York, 
1926. 333 pages. 


President L. D. Coffman of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota says in the introduction 
to this volume that ‘‘this book is a con- 
structive attempt to organize a new 
program in harmony with a_ new philos- 
ophy.” 


It presents a survey and an analysis of 
the varied activities of a high school. It 
supplies an intelligent basis for the study 
and consideration of these activities. 
Doctor Roemer and Mr. Allen have worked 
earnestly to make a contribution in this 
field and they have succeeded in their 
effort. It is a valuable addition to the 
materials in the field of secondary educa- 
tion. 





An Equal Educational Opportunity for 
Every Kentucky Child, 
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THE PATH OF LEARNING, By 
HENRY. W. HoLMEs and BurTON P. Fow- 
LER, Published by Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1926. 488 pp. Price $1.50. 


Readers of the Atlantic Monthly, the 
Forum and many other magazines have had 
presented to them in recent years many 
interesting articles on education. Dean 
Holmes and Mr. Fowler, have selected the 
most worth while of these, have grouped 
them under major headings, and have 
given to the field of education an interesting 
and valuable new book. The Path of 
Learning should make a strong appeal to 
students of educational sociology and 
philosophy of education. 





STORY-FOLK, STORY-FUN, 
STORY-FRIENDS, AND STORY-AD- 
VENTURES, first year, second year, third 
year and fourth year readers respectively of 
the series of Individual Progress Readings, 
By AMBROSE L. SUHRIE and MyrTLE GAR- 
RISON GEE, Published by the World Book 
Company, Yonkers, New York, 1926. 


This is a splendid series of supplementary 
readers. The stories have been selected 
and adapted from John Martin’s Book 
House for Children. All of the four books 
have been illustrated by Mabel Betsey Hall. 
This series of books should find a place in 
the schools and the homes of America. 


THE NEW FIRST READER OF THE 
HORACE MANN _ READERS, By 
WALTER L. HERVEY and MELVIN HIx, with 
illustrations, by Margaret C. Hoopes, 
Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York, 1922. 135 pages. 


The stories in this reader are composed 
of short incidents which form convenient 
lesson units. The material is aeeeiaiiiied 
and the volume well illustrated. 





STORIES OF ANIMAL VILLAGE, By 
EmMA CARBUTT RICHEY, with illustrations 
by Ludwig and Regina, published by 
_Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, 1926. 
139 pages. Price $0.70. 


This little book can be used very nicely 
for supplementary reading in the third and 
fourth grades or as stories to be read to 
children. 


ee 


RURAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRA. 
TION AND SUPERVISION, By Boras 
AND SELKE, Published by D. C. Heath and 
Company, Chicago, 1926. 260 pages. 


The authors have attempted to diagnose 
the situation in rural education in America 
and to set up a program for its improve- 
ment. This book should prove of particu- 
lar interest to county superintendents of 
schools and to rural school supervisors, 
The volume is practical and helpful. 


MODERN TIMES IN EUROPE, By 
J. SALWYN ScHAPIRO, Published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1926. 516 pages. 
Price $1.96. 


This volume treats of the history of 
Europe from the seventeenth century to the 
present. It describes the political, social, 
economic and cultural events of this period 
and gives the student a view of the various 
aspects of human life that go to make up 
the history of a nation. It isa history of 
the new order and is well illustrated and 
well written. 


EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSIS, By M. 
J. VAN WAGENER, Published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1926. 276 pp. 


This book is just what its name signifies— 
an educational diagnosis. Consideration 
is given to such topics as ‘Discovering 
What One’s School Is Achieving,’’ “‘Dis- 
covering the Conditions of Instruction in 
the Classes,”’. ‘‘Discovering How Widely 
Different Results May be Achieved in the 
Same Subject,” ‘‘Measuring the Achieve- 
ment of a School System,” and ‘‘The Func- 
tion of Measurement in Education.” A 
program for making an achievement survey 
is suggested and described indetail. Itisa 
valuable book. 


CHILD LIFE AND THE CURRICU- 
LUM, By Junius L. Merriam, Published 
by the World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y., 1921. 538 pages. 


This is not a new book but it has so much 
of value in it that it seems desirable to call 
it to our readers’ attention again. Read it. 


It is thought-provoking and worth while. 
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Columbia Auditorium Selected as the Meeting Place for 
the Next Annual Convention of the Kentucky 
Education Association 


Agel 20, 21, 22, 23, 1927 


The executive board of the Kentucky Education Association has secured the 
Columbia Auditorium for its next annual meeting. Located on Fourth Street 
just below Broadway, this auditorium is one of the most attractive and newest 
in the city. Spacious and up to the minute in its appointments, it is unexcelled 
in accommodations for large assemblies such as the K. E. A. Convention. Its 
seating arrangement, attractive stage and acoustic properties provide accommo- 
dations rarely equaled. By reason of its superb appointments it is believed that 
the Columbia Auditorium will contribute toward a very much greater success 
of the annual meeting than if held in the Armory previously announced as the 
meeting place. 


Commercial Educational Exhibit in Connection with the 
Convention 


Located adjoining the auditorium a very large and attractive gymnasium hall 
will afford splendid opportunity for commercial exhibits which the Association 
will feature in connection with the convention. The Secretary’s office will be 
located in this hall where all members of the Association will register, thus assur- 
ing exhibitors direct contact with the entire membership. In fact, practically 
all the official activities of the convention will be centered in the exhibit hall, 
only the lecture program will be held in the Auditorium. The management 
feels that in securing the present location it has made it possible for exhibitors 
not only to feature a most excellent commercial exhibit, but at the same time 
with the assurance that their contribution toward the convention will be greatly 
appreciated by the 8,000 or 10,000 educators in attendance. 


Plot of Exhibit Space Is Now Being Prepared 


Terms, regulations and complete information of the commercial exhibit will 
be furnished interested parties in the next few days. All communications relative 
to space should be addressed to 


R. E. WILLIAMS, Executive Secretary 


Kentucky Education Association 
1122 Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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Filing Equipment! 


Filing Systems should be purchased 
from the viewpoint of Efficzency and 
Convenience, as well as good appear- 
ance—and from the standpoint of 
ease of operation, perfect drawer 
balance, STRENGTH and EN- 
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DURANCE. 
CENTRAL line of FILING EQUIP- H 
MENT, both wood and steel, is A 


guaranteed to combine all of these Ey 
qualities and more. 


Buy CENTRAL PRODUCTS and 


know you are securing quality at 
lower cost. if 


Write for our free booklet 


**Filing Suggestions’ i 
‘CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 


BUY IN KENTUCKY 
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